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DRAMA IN VERSE: ANDERSON, ELIOT, MACLEISH 
HARLAN HATCHER 


On November 3, 1930, the Theatre Guild, Inc., produced Max- 
well Anderson’s Elizabeth the Queen. The critics and the audience 
were deeply impressed by its language as uttered on stage by Lynn 
Fontanne and Alfred Lunt. Here was a modern play about historic 
figures written largely in verse and staged for subscribers who were 
accustomed to the drama of the twenties. The success of the play, 
and of certain others which have followed it, has revived general 
interest in the contemporary drama in verse. 

It is wise to keep perspective. In other days drama and poetry 
were inseparable. One has only to think of the drama of the Greeks 
and of the Elizabethans to be assaulted by the truism. One also re- 
members that during the first three hundred years of its life, English 
drama was chiefly wrought in verse; and that through the first three 
quarters of the nineteenth century, although the drama got farther 
and farther away from contemporary life and a practical theater, it 
was still being written in verse by all the great poets. There was 
Shelley’s lyric invocation to freedom in Prometheus Unbound; the 
blank verse dramas of Byron, including Cain and Manfred; the plays 
in verse of Tennyson; Browning’s several attempts, including-the 
lyric Pippa Passes; and Swinburne’s nostalgia for Atalanta of the 
Calydonian boar hunt. 

Even the mighty giants of late nineteenth century naturalism 
accepted the ancient wedding of poetry to drama. Before Ibsen 
wrote A Doll’s House and Ghosts, he had fashioned Brand and Peer 
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Gynt in verse in the traditional manner of the German romantics. 
Hauptmann wrote The Sunken Bell, a symbolic verse drama, as well 
as The Weavers, one of the first realistic plays of industrial strife. We 
should also recall that during the years at the turn of the century, 
when Ibsen was finally established on the English-speaking stage in 
spite of unprecedented opposition and abuse, when Hauptmann, 
Tolstoy, Brieux, Gorki, and their naturalistic group were becoming 
“the modern drama” and were being triumphantly presented in the 
“new” theaters throughout the world, the drama of poetic speech 
was not only not dead but was so vigorously alive that it challenged 
for a time the dominance of realism. Those were the days when 
young William Butler Yeats was reviving the poetry of Ireland in his 
fragile verse dramas, when Synge was making pure native poetry of 
hard lives in the Aran Isles, when Maeterlinck was creating the 
tremulous, symbolic verse tragedy of Pelleas and Melisande, and 
when Coquelin was stirring Paris audiences to the music of Ros- 
tand’s verse in Cyrano de Bergerac. 

The force behind the movement toward realism on the stage was, 
however, too powerful to yield to the Maeterlinck, Rostand, Yeats 
reaction, and for nearly three decades the social-thesis plays and the 
drama of something like photographic reality and accurately re- 
ported speech virtually obliterated the drama in verse. But the at- 
tendant myopia which led many to suppose that verse as a medium 
for dramatic expression belonged to the dead past has been partially 
corrected. There is one safe generalization to be made about art: 
like Vermont rocks, it doesn’t like a wall, and somebody will eventu- 
ally send a ground-swell under the conventions of the immediate 
present. 

In a fashion, that is what Maxwell Anderson did in Elizabeth the 
Queen in 1930; and, respectfully laying aside the satirical Pulitzer 
prize, Both Your Houses (1932), that is what he has continued to do 
in Night over Taos (1931), Mary of Scotland (1933), Valley Forge 
(1934), and Winterset (1935). He has thus become identified more 
than any other dramatist with the renewal of interest in the problem 
of the representation of dramatic subjects in elevated speech that 
soars at appropriate moments into verse. 

It was not precisely a sudden nor an unexpected turn in Mr. 



















































DRAMA IN VERSE 3 


Anderson’s career. He is at heart a poet. His first play, White Desert 
(1923), was written in verse. But temporarily deflected, like many 
another poet, by the temper of the time, he turned with Laurence 
Stallings to draw the sensationally realistic picture of the horrors of 
war in What Price Glory (1924); and he continued through the twen- 
ties to produce in rapid succession six other plays in prose, including 
the well-known Saturday’s Children (1926). When, therefore, in 1930 
he wrote Elizabeth the Queen in verse, he was reflecting his own tem- 
perament and first love as well as the shifting spirit of the time, al- 
ready evident in fiction, as we entered into the depression decade. 

It must be remembered that these plays were written to be pro- 
duced in a commercial and a competitive theater, even though the 
particular sponsoring group was the Theatre Guild, Inc., backed by 
its subscription list. Unlike Archibald MacLeish’s Panic and T. S. 
Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral, which are essentially poems in dra- 
matic form, Mr. Anderson’s plays were subjected to the hard de- 
mands of the practical stage. This legitimate and utilitarian con- 
sideration necessarily influences their form. 

None of the plays is entirely in verse. In each there is a sizable 
quantity of straightforward dialogue in plain, unelevated prose. It 
is often the unpolished, salty idiom of rude men—bawdy, full fla- 
vored, and earthborn. Many nice people were disturbed by Eliza- 
beth’s robust speech, by Bothwell’s and by Darnley’s passes with the 
maids, by Washington’s profanity, and the stable-boy vocabulary of 
his soldiers at Valley Forge. In these matters Mr. Anderson was 
simply following the distinguished precedent of William Shake- 
speare, universally revered master of modern drama. In fact, Mr. 
Anderson has daringly introduced into the third act of Elizabeth the 
Queen the rich vulgarity of the Falstaff—Prince Henry scene without 
disturbing the form or the texture of his own drama. 

Maxwell Anderson has followed precedent in elevating and relax- 
ing the tension of the language in proportion to the emotional stress 
and intensity of the scene presented. Elizabeth the Queen is not lifted 
into verse until the clash between Raleigh and Essex. Mary of Scot- 
land is first elevated in the third scene of the first act when Bothwell 
blusters into Holyroodhouse and demands audience with the Queen. 
Valley Forge does not break into verse until the ballroom scene in 
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General Howe’s headquarters, when the British officers praise Mo- 
zart: “Like pleated silk, this music. It interweaves.”’ And even in 
those portions legitimately designated verse the range is astonish- 
ingly wide, extending from passages in heightened prose to exalted, 
if slightly irregular, blank verse chanting paeans to liberty, justice, 
death, love. 
Washington: Has it escaped you, sir, that we fight this war 
against usurpation of power? Should I usurp 
the powers of Congress, which gave me what power I 
have, 
I’d have nothing left to fight for. 
—Valley Forge, I, iii 
Elizabeth (offering the token ring to Essex): 

Take it for a better reason. Take it because 

The years are long, and full of sharp, wearing days 

That wear out what we are and what we have been 

And change us into people we do not know, 

Living among strangers. Lest you and I who love 

Should wake some morning strangers and enemies 

In an alien world, far off; take my ring, my lover. 

Elizabeth the Queen, curtain of Act I 


Conforming to the demands of the practical theater, Maxwell 
Anderson has taken care to restrain these flights into verse within 
limits of verisimilitude, seldom permitting them to outrun or weigh 
down the action of the character. His plays have been well spoken 
by the Lunts, by Helen Hayes, by Philip Merivale, by Burgess 
Meredith. And it must be borne in mind that these plays were built 
to be spoken as accompaniment to action and only incidentally to 
be read. 

This point is important in considering the structure and the func- 
tion of the verse. When the ear catches the language direct from the 
uttering player, it is aware only that the speech is noble, fluent, and 
carefully cadenced; speech as it should be if feeling were always 
matched with the right and the beautiful word. There is no signal in 
this uninterrupted flow to indicate that a printed line is ended and a 
new one has begun with a fresh capital. Nonetheless, the trained ear 
will hear behind the live stream of speech the structural genius of the 
English tongue falling in and out of the old and pleasing iambic pat- 
tern. When the dramas later appear in type, the technical form is 
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visually clarified. Anderson has used a free and often a relaxed form 
of iambic pentameter, but he has striven to prevent the lines from 
regularizing themselves by deliberately forcing a chantlike irregu- 
larity after a line or two of strict blank verse. A single example will 
serve. 
Essex: ....Ilove you, my queen, madly, beyond all measure, 

But that’s not to say I cannot see where you fail 

As sovereign here, and see that why you fail 

When you do is merely because a woman cannot 

Act and think like a man. 


The question of the propriety of speech in verse in a contemporary 
play came pointedly to discussion in Winterset, which opened at the 
Martin Beck theater on September 25, 1935. The answer is the 
direct experience of seeing and hearing the production. In the three 
historical dramas it is impossible to avoid extraneous matter; every- 
one has some preconception of Elizabeth, Mary, and George Wash- 
ington; these characters are by dramatic tradition associated with 
great deeds, and the audience is prepared by the grandeur of the 
names involved to accept the poetic arrangement of dialogue. Fur- 
thermore, the plays are in print and may be examined at leisure in 
one’s own library. Winterset, on the other hand, presents modern 
Americans direct from slummy streets, and endows them with verse 
language which, at present, exists only as spoken words on the stage. 

The theme is as modern as today’s newspaper and as old as time. 
Anderson caused Elizabeth to state it when he gave her the words, 

The snake-in-the-grass 
Endures, and those who are noble, free of soul, 


Valiant and admirable . . . . they go down in the prime, 
Always they go down. .... 


In this play about gangsters and love and injustice under the omi- 
nous shadow of the bridge pier and the tenement, the young lovers die 
under gangster guns, and injustice endures. But the emotion is so 
intense, and the words in the final tragic love scene are so courageous 
and so noble that the contradiction of all great tragedy is achieved 
and the tribute to indestructible valor and integrity of soul is 
complete. 

The language is rich and infinitely varied. It descends to the 
street and catches the picturesque and brutal slang and the meta- 
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phorical argot of the gansters, Trock and Shadow. This portion of 
the play is raw, stark realism, but it is often poetic in its idiom. 
Sidney Kingsley, writing in the Times on the background for his 
realistic Dead End, reports that he heard a potential gangster along 
the East River cry, “T’ll put you out like a light!” and he observes, 
“From the lips of filthy, crawling, little water-rats a vernacular that 
is rich in high Shakespearean imagery. Brutal at times, shocking as 
electricity, but colorful and alive.” From this gutter level, Winterset 
rises to passages of distinguished verse in the meditations of old 
Esdras on Time and the meaning of the human struggle; in the soul- 
searching speculations of Judge Gaunt, haunted by the injustice he 
had done Mio’s father, on the problem of practical jurisprudence; 
and, on the highest plane, the bitter rhapsody of Mio on the integrity 
of his executed father, on justice and his love for Miriamne. And it 
is here that the whole problem is fronted and resolved. What reality 
will you have? 

Anderson has chosen, and I think he has chosen wisely, to write 
these parts of the play on another level from photographic realism. 
In these moments of heightened emotion, the characters are en- 
dowed with cadenced, poetic language realistically unnatural but 
ideally appropriate and inevitable for their proper expression. In the 
final tremulous love scene, hard on the surface but meltingly tender 
beneath, we see a semi-literate boy and girl trapped by destiny (and 
in Winterset organized society is destiny). Shall the dramatist show 
them as dumb or monosyllabic as they might be in actual life if mere- 
ly photographed by the news camera under the pier? Or shall he give 
the emotion the magic release and the thrilling communication of 
poetic utterance in flexible verse form, phrasing for them what they 
could only feel? This, too, is realism of another order, and a high 
one. And the hearing thereof is the vindication of the rightness of 
these words on unlikely tongues. It is one of the indisputable func- 
tions of the dramatist to provide such plays. Maxwell Anderson de- 
serves homage for assuming it. 

Anderson’s work is close to the great tradition of the English 
stage, and when it touches the level of verse, it slides pliantly in and 
out of a pattern recognizably similar to Marlowe’s mighty line. But 
T. S. Eliot and Archibald MacLeish have broken more sharply 
with this tradition. MacLeish is emphatic about it. In a preface to 
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Panic entitled “A Note on the Verse,”’ he says that the long dom- 
inance of blank verse ‘‘all but killed the use of poetry in the theatre. 
. . . . It [blank verse] still remains great poetry. But as a vehicle for 
contemporary expression it is pure anachronism.”’ He proposes, 
therefore, to build his verse on an accentual and alliterative pattern 
suggesting a form that combines elements of Anglo-Saxon prosody 
with the Christabel accentuation. I think he is wrong when he con- 
tends that the result is nearer the living, nervous speech of contem- 
porary Americans. But the point is not very important. When a 
poet or a dramatist adopts a verse medium, he has automatically 
rendered irrelevant a discussion of the realism involved. The man in 
the street touched by panic is even less likely to cry in five allitera- 
tive beats: 


You doubt not in your heart doom is your destiny. 


than Washington is to say in blank verse pattern in Valley Forge: 


This liberty will look easy by and by 
When nobody dies to get it. 


In neither case would they speak in verse. The question is academic. 
We accept the poet’s convention, and willingly suspend our realistic 
disbelief. 

Both Eliot and MacLeish have gone farther than Anderson in the 
use of verse in drama. We must remember, however, that Anderson 
is a practicing dramatist writing for a competitive, commercial 
stage, whereas Eliot and MacLeish are not playwrights but two of 
the foremost living poets. Although Murder in the Cathedral and 
Panic were both staged under very special conditions for particular 
occasions, they are primarily dramatic poems rather than plays for 
the theater. And they are to be judged and valued as dramatic 
poems of a high and moving order, constructed with great technical 
facility in verse of varied and pleasing pattern. 

T. S. Eliot writes of the murder of Thomas Becket at Canterbury 
in December, 1170. He chooses a chorus of women for the solemn 
chants of doom and destiny. They intone in all varieties of meter 
from a strict three-measured line 
One year is a year of rain, 
Another a year of dryness, 
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and Swinburnean anapests 
Since golden October declined into sombre November 
And the apples were gathered and stored, and the land 
became brown sharp points of death in a waste of 
water and mud, 
to the liturgical irregularity 
Forgive us, O Lord, we acknowledge ourselves as type 
of the common man..... 
He chooses Priests, Tempters, Knights, a Herald, and the Archbishop 
himself to speak in rhythmic phrases that vary in pattern and num- 
ber of accents in the line. The most characteristic is an uneven four 
or five stressed line with rhyme or assonance. 
If the Archbishop cannot trust the Throne, 
He has good cause to trust none but God alone. 


These diverse rhythms are carefully articulated into a unity, and 
adjusted to the demands of the incident as it is commonplace, sar- 
donic, or exalted; rising from the two prose interludes of the Arch- 
bishop’s sermon and the casuistry of the murderers justifying their 
violence, to the foreboding of the Chorus and the struggle of the 
Archbishop against his visible tempters. Its quick fluidity through 
this wide range is a delight to the ear, and it will surprise those who 
have found Eliot’s poetry excessively private and uncommunicative. 

Archibald MacLeish has adopted a form that is simpler but not 
less effective than T. S. Eliot’s. He has held himself fairly rigidly to 
a line of five measures with chorus intervals in three, usually, but not 
always, in falling (trochaic or dactylic) movement. Sometimes, how- 
ever, in spite of conscious effort, the lyric genius of MacLeish and the 
natural flow of the English language break out in an iambic penta- 
meter of the royal lineage: 

I think all night the gulls cried on the water. 


But the pattern line for the chorus is 
What have they done to us: lenders of 
Hunger to living men: 
Hoarders of life: McGafferty. .... 


and for the body of the poem 


Runs like a hare in a hunt: you can name the circle! 
Runs in a groove with the crack of a gun at the end of it! 
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It is a beautiful line and MacLeish is its master. It recalls some of 
the unforgettable passages in Conquistador. In this finely wrought 
metrical form he has caught the panic in men’s minds in the dark 
February days of 1933 and transmuted it into ‘“‘A Play in Verse,” as 
he subtitles this dramatic poem. 


As with Anderson’s plays and Murder in the Cathedral, the experi- 
ence of seeing or reading is the incontrovertible vindication of the 
correctness of the poet when he gives to the deeds and the thoughts 
of men the exalted language of poetry. It is a heartening sign in the 
welter of our literature to find three poets of such distinction success- 
fully attempting a new communication and a new experience 
through the medium of plays in verse. The most noble and elevated 
expression of the human spirit has always found utterance in poetry, 
and the combination of a poetic form of utterance with the dramatic 
spectacle of life in struggle on a stage is natural and right and in- 
evitable. It is hardly conceivable that they could be separated for 
long. In some form or other they must unite. 


WHAT IS FICTIONAL TECHNIQUE? 
THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Commentators on current fiction often rejoice that the modern 
short story has at last worked free of the shackles of contrived plot 
and technique. The “plotted story” of O. Henry, they announce, 
has, after twenty years’ experimentation, been superseded by the 
fully realistic story which knows no tricks and follows no pedagogical 
rules. It is enough, we are told, if a modern tells merely what he sees, 
if his stories are ‘‘true to life.” Formula stories (so goes the new 
dogma) still remain in the sleek pages of the fat magazines standard- 
ized for the masses, but the literary story today has left plots behind 
and outgrown the “confines of rules and technique.” 

These beliefs are mere alibis for lazy authors. What a comfort to 
a writer who hates the labor of fashioning a beautiful, significant 
design for his tale and shrinks with horror from the labor of learning 
what a beautiful design is! How much easier just to sit down and 
knock off your first inspiration! No more home work on plots; we 
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can now at last sit down and coast when we write our immortal 


stories. 
This attitude is a challenge to one who has written a textbook on 


literary technique, who has used it in his own writing and for some 


fifteen years has taught it to others. Is it true that the greatest 
achievements in the novel and story henceforth will transcend tech- 
nique? Need the literary student no longer concern himself with 
troublesome drama, suspense, climax, and plot development? These 
questions will not answer themselves. 

Writers who boast that they “follow no rules” observe in their 
best work the same principles observed by all good writers. It is not 
easy, however, to distinguish between the egocentric, sentimental 
formulations of a Saroyan and that body of principles which really 
illuminates the process of fictional art. Some definitions and clarify- 
ing generalizations are, it seems to me, in order. My contribution to 
this subject will be more concrete if I may be allowed to draw illus- 
trations from my teaching. 

I begin with a concrete case. Here is a letter before me written by 
a keen lad out in California. He has manuscripts of great promise 
piled up on his desk and he’s planning big things but he’s in trouble. 
His work doesn’t yet please the editors because of confusions in his 
character action. He wants help but he writes: “I don’t want to 
learn anything out of a book, though, because superior writers often 
do what the textbooks say should never be done; I want to learn 
how to do things my own way.” 

Both of these assertions are based on indolent or naive misconcep- 
tions. Regarding the first: that superior writers violate statements 
found by the student in books in his library doesn’t prove that there 
may not be other and better books containing more sense; the error 
here is a defective bibliography. He wants, in the second place, to 
do things his own way. The literary accomplishments of two thou- 
sand years are now about to be swept aside by his daring. In conse- 
crated ignorance of what others have learned, he will—can he tell me 
how?—find new depths of wisdom! The chief misconception here 
is not the hypocritical pose (these boys always have books by 
their favorite authors open before them as they write) but in believ- 
ing that there is anything new to be discovered in method. Writers, 
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they have yet to learn, are original not in their techniques but in 
their subject matter and their chief break is with moral and social, 
not technical, conventions. O. Henry created surprise-ending classics 
but he didn’t invent the surprise ending. Hemingway has wrought 
powerfully with objective narrative but he didn’t invent the device. 
And so on. 

The overmastering fear of learning writers who face this problem 
results from their belief that the study of technique will mean the 
study of set rules and formulas. The processes of an art, however, are 
controlled not by rules and formulas but by ideals and principles. 
The fundamental principle of an art is that it shall express wholly 
and solely the purpose of the artist. The artist controls (affects) the 
social group; he is in no way affected by the will of the group except 
in so far as the psychology of the group’s members imposes upon him 
problems he cannot ignore. In his acceptance of these problems, 
however, he merely modifies his purpose; whatever he may choose 
to do, he is still expressing his own will. A technical principle is ar- 
bitrary only in the sense that human nature itself is arbitrary. Rules 
involve fixed quantitative standards; technical principles involve 
processes, devices for attaining standards set by the artist himself. 

This distinction between rules and principles as applied to an art 
will be much clearer if we turn for a moment to arts other than crea- 
tive writing. No one questions the existence of the techniques of 
painting and music or the necessity of deliberately studying them to 
attain mastery of these arts; for some two thousand years these 
techniques, unlike the recently discovered techniques of writing, 
have been known and taught. Music and painting also have rules as 
well as principles, and the task of the student in these arts also is to 
discover the principles and not to be led astray by the rules. 

Take music. The village music teacher tells her pupils in the har- 
mony class that they should always avoid unresolved dissonances, 
consecutive fifths and sevenths (I was told this in my college class in 
harmony!), and that a composition should always end with a chord 
or note which is the tonic of the key in which the piece is written. 
These are rules fabricated by teachers to express their own ideas of 
what musical composition should be; they have little to do with the 
fundamental principles underlying all response to sound. A rigid 
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observance of these rules would have precluded the composition of 
most great modern music. A basic principle which governs all musical 
composition, however, is: The difference between music and mere 
noise is that the latter is composed of sounds which have no definite 
pitch and coherence, that is, no logical tonal relation to each other. 
Another principle is that tonality is the gravitation to a certain 
melodic or harmonic center of a definite chord or note. Still another 
is that music of greatest depth or momentum is based fundamentally 
upon a subjective, personal, melodic utterance. Failure to appre- 
ciate this last principle, indeed, accounts more than anything else 
for the failure of certain modern composers to realize all they hoped 
for in many of their startling experimental works. 

Typically, a rule is an arbitrary regulation imposed by a referee 
or other person or persons in authority over the conduct of a sport 
or game. A law on the statute-books is in the same sense a rule in 
that it is imposed by an external will and must be observed whether 
it happens to comport with one’s own desires or not. 

The difference between rules and principles can be illustrated from 
painting, also. Elementary teachers of drawing will often be heard 
to tell their pupils that the essence of beauty is long, flowing lines, 
and that human figures should have roundness and “‘weight.’’ Such 
directions are rules merely, of value only in specific types of composi- 
tion. How many great painters have attained beauty by broken, 
varied lines (Ingres, Monet, and Blum, the sensation of the moment 
in this country)! As for the round figures: the whole modern, flat, 
decorative school, stemming possibly from Chavannes, is a denial of 
this scholastic imperative. And in this art, too, there are principles 
which no painter can break successfully, such as: A picture must 
have but one center of interest; good painting is a result of effort to 
obtain order; and effective painting requires a palette that includes 
an approximation of the three primary colors. These fundamental 
principles good painters learn from instructors and books and they 
do not depart from them. 

Now let us look at some rules—not principles—of fiction writing. 
Here are some of the rules which I am sure you will recognize at 
once! 
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A short story should be enlivened with conversation. 

A story should begin with action. 

Compress your story into the smallest possible space. [“‘There is only one 
rule and that is to omit,”’ wrote Stevenson, misleading a generation or two of 
writers !] 

Never let your reader know how your story is coming out. 

The best viewpoint is the third person objective omniscient. 

All good short stories either accomplish a decision or solve a problem [Galli- 
shaw]. 

There are only thirty-six dramatic situations [Polti]. 

To develop a character in a story the character must be improved in the 
course of the narrative. 

The final test of truth in a story is whether or not it happened or could hap- 
pen in real life. 


Such pronouncements are rules, arbitrary products of external 
formulation, and any of them, if followed rigidly by a literary stu- 
dent with any ambition, will work more harm than good. Since 
sometimes they do apply, it is easy for the writer to assume that they 
are always true; and when he finds they aren’t, he blames, not his 
approach to his art, but all teachers and all textbooks! He doesn’t 
stop to ask if there may not exist somewhere an understanding of his 
needs which will clarify and illuminate rather than confuse and en- 
tangle his tasks. 

Such an understanding is possible if he will but have the patience 
to substitute professional literary principles for his amateurish jour- 
nalistic rules. No mastery of these principles is possible by reading 
this article, but I think I can demonstrate their nature and useful- 
ness. First of all, let us look at some of these principles. Here are 
seven of them, arranged somewhat in the order of their complexity. 

1. A short story is unified chiefly by being focused as far as possible around 
one dominant impression on the reader. [This is the famous “preconceived ef- 
fect” first enunciated by Poe some hundred years ago]. 

2. Powerful stories involving character gain this power by dramatic means. 

3. The best way to attain brevity in a short story is not to take more than 
can be effectively told in a few thousand words and then “omit” and ruthlessly 
cut out words and sentences but to block out in the first place only that amount 
of narrative which can be told effectively in the limited space. 

4. The easiest way to do this blocking-out is to classify your story idea or 
plot as to its emphasis on character, complication, or setting or generalizations 
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[themes] about character, complication, or settings, or combinations of them. 
Since all kinds of literary material—all life, in fact—can be thus divided up, and 
since each type of material is exploited in a certain way which can be easily 
learned, your task of planning is at once immensely simplified and so made 
easier. 

5. The most effective opening for a story is that which as far as possible ad- 
vances at one and the same time the interests determined by your classification. 
If, for example, you are emphasizing character and complication, your opening 
should say all you can say about both of them consistent with your effect. 

6. A character trait is an organized habitual response to a given stimulus. 
[This is a concept taken straight from elementary psychology.] 

7. The chief difference between drama and melodrama is that the latter por- 
trays violent action with a minimum of reflection on the part of the actors while 
the former is less violent and moves slowly enough to afford the actor an oppor- 
tunity to think what he is doing or about to do. 


These are by no means all the principles which good fiction writers 
observe. I offer them merely for contrast with the rules listed above 
and to give me an opportunity to show some of the very many uses 
to which such principles may be put. I shall suggest a few of the 
commonest difficulties met by story writers. Please remember that 
I have in mind any type of writer endeavoring to reach any grade 
of market. 

1. Amanuscript is rejected. What’s the matter? I’ll take an actu- 
al case. The writer, being a specialist in hunting dogs, has done a 
grand story about a champion undersized dog which, although sick, 
wins an important field trial. He reads it over and himself realizes 
that it is too long. What to do? If he was addicted to rules, he’d 
probably say to himself: “In a good story one must omit,” and he’d 
proceed to go over his manuscript cutting out here and there until 
his text lost most of its smoothness and sustained feeling. His re- 
vision, if he submitted it, would undoubtedly meet with another, 
and stil! more baffling, rejection. In the real case I have in mind, the 
author, after sending in his script, had learned the importance of the 
dominant impression on the reader. ““My dominant impression,” he 
said to himself, “is to be produced by that dog and his use of his re- 
markable nose; is there anything in the story not about said dog and 
said nose?”’ Easy answer: ‘Three pages are devoted to a description 
of the Tennessee woodlands where the hunt took place. I’ll cut out 
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this part.” He did just that and the American magazine bought and 
published the story and asked for more. 

2. A story is rejected, this time with a welcome notation on the 
rejection slip by the editor: “A bit too weak for us.”” What to do? 
This story concerns a business man’s desire for wealth. He is op- 
posed by his partner. The two men never come openly to a clash. 
“What this story needs,” the author muses grimly, ‘“‘is some excite- 
ment.” He recalls reading somewhere (a rule) that “what editors 
want is violent action,” and he proceeds to re-write the end of his 
story, having the main character sneak up on the partner when he 
isn’t looking and, bang, bang! he’s dead. The manuscript is no better 
because the violent action introduced is mere melodrama of the worst 
sort. If the writer knew the difference between drama and melo- 
drama, he would know how to increase the excitement of his story by 
sound dramatic rather than melodramatic means; he would know 
that all he had to do (see principle No. 7 above) is to open his story 
with a determination on the part of his main character to kill his 
partner. Through the entire story, then, he would be reflecting on as 
well as planning the murder, and so we should see accomplished at 
one and the same time two great improvements: the trait of insane 
ambition (character interest) and the intensity of the conflict (ex- 
citement) would be greatly enhanced. In other words, the character 
is given, throughout the length of the story, full “opportunity to 
think what he is doing or about to do.”” Many times I have seen such 
changes work the magic writers are after. 

3. Several pages of a wonderfully poignant story about a husband 
who loved his erring wife are written by a gifted woman writer. How 
to end the story? For days she broods upon this problem; finally, in 
desperation giving way to her sympathies (and moral compunctions, 
also, no doubt), she lets the wife be permanently reunited to her hus- 
band, not to wander again, and so attains a happy ending. This 
writer, however, follows the rule that in a character story her main 
actor must improve before she is done with him, and she’s also 
hounded by the rule about the happy ending. She submits the story 
and back it comes with—if she’s lucky—a letter saying: “Some ex- 
cellent writing here but we find the story a bit too conventional” (or 
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trite perhaps). If this writer had as the foundation of her technique 
the psychological truth that a character trait is a habitual response 
to a given stimulus, she would know that the wife should go on being 
unfaithful and the husband should go on forgiving her and taking her 
back. The perfect character-story ending then would be the hus- 
band’s welcoming the wife back after the third or fourth truancy. 

Good stories—stories printed by reputable magazines and enjoyed 
by their readers—observe such basic principles of narrative and are 
thus ‘“‘technical” stories no matter what their authors may protest. 
All narrative truth is organized. Realistic, even photographic, ob- 
jective writing is organized. So, indeed, are the this-isn’t-a-story 
outpourings of the new “modern” shirt-sleeved, expressionistic la- 
borers in the literary vineyard. The modern short story, in a word, 
has as much technique as any other story of the past. It is, I think, 
a better technique, but it is a technique. 

Every fiction writer, no matter what his purpose, his ideals, no 
matter what his materials, no matter who his readers, faces con- 
stantly three major problems: (1) understanding his own purpose, 
(2) understanding his materials, and (3) understanding all the best 
ways of manipulating and intensifying the materials to gain the 
given purpose. Note that I say “no matter what the purpose” and 
‘‘no matter what the materials.”’ If he has in his working habits such 
knowledge, such understanding, he has grasped universal artistic 
principles and not arbitrary rules. With such principles in his posses- 
sion he may find the best possible expression for his own message for 
the world and may set himself any goal, provided that goal involves 
human beings. If he sets himself deliberately to gain powers of this 
sort, is there—can there be—anything to fear? 

The human-interest and dramatic patterns of conduct will remain 
authentic as long as people remain human. Teachers of writing may 
differ as to the best ways to teach, but they need not differ as to the 
lessons to be learned or the importance of learning them. The mas- 
tery of the laws of interest, emotion, drama, because they open the 
widest possibilities to the writer, stimulate rather than curb his 
ingenuity and imagination, and illuminate all his tasks. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE CONTENT OF PLACEMENT TESTS 
IN FRESHMAN ENGLISH USED BY ONE HUNDRED 
AND THIRTY COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
DORA V. SMITH AND CONSTANCE MCCULLOUGH 


The Experience Curriculum in English, published recently by the 
Curriculum Commission of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, eliminates grammar as a formal study in the high-school 
course.’ Correct usage and the rhetoric of the sentence are taught as 
instrumental agencies for the improvement of expression in specific 
situations in language. It is not difficult to predict the reaction to 
such a proposal on the part of those senior high school teachers 
charged with the responsibility of preparing students for college: 
“What,” they will ask immediately, ‘‘will the colleges say?” 

The National Survey of the Teaching of English presented evi- 
dence to show that the colleges, in their statements of prerequisites, 
indicate definitely their desire for students who can write and speak 
clearly, correctly, and effectively whether they are skilled in techni- 
cal grammar or not.2, The answer came promptly from a group of 
high-school teachers in the West: ‘‘That may be very true; but look 
at the Placement Examinations.” 


I 


In fairness, it seemed the only thing to do—to look at the Place- 
ment Examinations. One hundred and thirty colleges which had 
indicated in the National Survey that placement tests were used in 
their Freshman courses co-operated by furnishing, in confidence, 
copies of 150 examinations given in their institutions in September, 
1933. These colleges represent forty-one states in all sections of the 
country, as indicated in Table I. The data samples rather satis- 


t An Experience Curriculum in English. D. Appleton-Century Co., 1935. Pp. 350. 
$1.75. 

2 Instruction in English. Monograph No. 20 of the National Survey of Secondary 
Schools. Bulletin No. 17 (1932) of the Office of Education. Washington, D.C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 
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18 THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 
factorily all areas except the New England states, in which appar- 
ently Eastern College Board Examinations sift out candidates be- 
fore entrance to the higher schools. Returns were especially heavy 
from the areas of the North Central and Middle States associations 
—Ohio, Illinois, and Pennsylvania having by far the largest number 
of institutions making use of such measures. 

Thirty-five of the examinations came from state universities; 
8 more, from large privately endowed institutions such as Johns 
Hopkins, Columbia University, and the University of Chicago. The 
rest were contributed by colleges varying in size from less than five 
hundred to more than six thousand students. Of the 150 examina- 


TABLE I 
THE NUMBER OF EXAMINATIONS RETURNED FROM COLLEGES 

IN VARIOUS EDUCATIONAL DISTRICTS 

Sectional Associations No. of Colleges 
New England Association.............. 5 
Southern Association.......... re 
North Central Association.............. 75 
Middle States Association........... | 
Northwestern Association.............. 17 

oscars sa Go eb aans 150 


tions, only 15 were local mimeographed tests; 4, though printed, 
were for one university only. The other 131 were standardized tests 
available in print. Altogether there were 34 different tests submit- 
ted. Twenty-one of these were given by one institution each; 3, by 
nineteen or more. 
II 

In analyzing the data, the items from all the tests used by the one 
hundred and thirty colleges were thrown together and grouped by 
categories such as appear in Table II. The percentages in column 1 
reveal the proportion of emphasis upon the various elements of Eng- 
lish in the combined examinations, each weighted according to the 
number of colleges using it. Correct usage in grammar stands at the 
top. It is tested by asking the student to underline, substitute, or 
supply correct forms without any explanation as to why each is cor- 
rect. Ability to spell appears second; and ability to punctuate and 
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capitalize (again without any question as to why), third. Relatively 
high also is knowledge of word meanings. Sentence structure, tested 
by the recognition, improvement, or punctuation of complete sen- 
tences makes up 7.23 per cent of the items. One examination, used 
by twenty-one colleges, gives some attention to the marking of cor- 
rect pronunciation. 

The figures for technical grammar and punctuation rules speak for 
themselves. The former includes such tasks as indicating subjects or 


TABLE II 


THE PROPORTION OF EMPHASIS UPON VARIOUS ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH 






































WEIGHTED 
RANGE IN PERCENTAGE OF ITEMS 
AVERAGE 
FOR TESTS 
ELEMENT CoMBINED 
(PER . 1I- | r1-] 21- | 31- | 41- | 51- | 61- | 71- | 8r- | or- 
CENT) 10 20 30 40 50 60 7° 80 go | 100 
(1) (2) | (3) | (4) | Cs) | (6) | C7) | (8) | Co) | Cro) | (rr) | (12) 
Grammatical Usage} 24.23 8 19 | 31 | 74] 8] 6] of o I 3 ° 
Spelling. . ~sef £9.50] 39) 21551231061 01 ©] @]| @] @] @ 
Punctuation and 
capitalization us- 
ee 21.11 14; 2] 57 | 66 7 I ° ° I I I 
Vocabulary.......]| 18.53 | 47| 63 | 13 <i ©l%] @{ of of 6] oe 
Sentence structure 7.26 12] 93 | 19 | 23 o}] oO I oo} oO] o 2 
Technical grammar 3-67 | 113} 2]13] 10] 4 I 5 I ° I ° 
Pronunciation 2.40 | 129] 21 o}] o| o| of] Of Of] of] of o 
Punctuation rules 0.05 | 1444 4] O}| O}| O}| O| O| Of Of Of Oo 
Miscellaneous. ©.0p i... | 














predicates, identifying clauses or phrases, selecting the object of a 
verb, or defining a gerund. Less than 4 per cent of the total items is 
devoted to material of this kind. Obviously, the evidence bears out 
the statement that what these colleges are interested in is ability to 
speak and to write clearly, correctly, and effectively whether the stu- 
dent knows technical grammar or not. 

Columns 2-1. in Table II present in intervals of 10 per cent the 
number of tests devoting various percentages of the total array of 
tasks to each element of English. For example, eight colleges employ 
tests which do not measure grammatical usage at all; thirty-one de- 
vote to it from 11 to 20 per cent of their items; and three from 81 to 
go per cent. Of the 150 tests used, 113, or 75 per cent, contain no 
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questions at all involving technical grammar. Of the thirty-seven 
colleges which tested that element, twenty had mimeographed forms 
of their own devising, used by their institutions alone. Seven were 
printed standardized tests, no one of which was employed by ten in- 
stitutions or more. 

Only slight sectional differences are noticeable in the data. The 
percentage of schools including technical grammar ranges from 31 
per cent in the Southern Association down to 17 per cent in the 
Northwestern Association. Of the seven colleges devoting 50 per 
cent or more of their test items to technical grammar, four are on the 
Atlantic seaboard and three in the Middle West. 

The data from the examinations as a whole suggest, however, that 
the major interest of the colleges is not in measurement in terms of 
technical grammar, but lies rather in requiring on the part of the 
entering student actual evidence of ability to use language effective- 
ly. Many of these institutions, of course, combine the objective 
tests analyzed in this study with the writing of compositions for a 
final measure of proficiency. 


III 


Table III presents the relative emphasis upon specific elements in 
grammatical usage. Column 3 shows the percentage of items classi- 
fied as grammatical usage which are concerned with each of the parts 
of speech. Column 2 gives the percentage of items under each part 
of speech which deals with the specific element named. Subdivisions 
of entries in column 2 appear in column 1. 

Problems in verbs predominate. For the most part they are con- 
cerned with faulty forms and tense shifts of the commonest kind— 
seen for saw, distinctions between lie and lay or sit and set, with a 
very occasional shall versus will. Agreement comes next in impor- 
tance. Mood is negligible. 

Under personal and relative pronouns, problems of case, especially 
after a preposition, or following a conjunction, receive major em- 
phasis. Difficult functions, like the subject of an infinitive, are for 
the most part ignored. The form of the personal pronoun includes 
such items as confusion of the possessive with the contraction and 
use of the intensive for,the personal. Agreement of the indefinite and 
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PROPORTION OF EMPHASIS IN GRAMMATICAL USAGE 








Parts of Speech 
with Subdivisions 





Verbs cagepewen a 
Faulty form or tense 
Agreement..... ee 
Idiomatic expressions 
Mood 


Pronouns..... 

Personal 
IS inde iis Suis oth 
Agreement... . 
ae 

Relative 
Case. ae 
Antecedent 

Indefinite 

Interrogative. ... 


Adjectives and adverbs 

Adjectives.......... 
Diction 
Miscellaneous 
Demonstratives 
Comparison. . 
Faulty form 

Confusion of adjectives 
and adverbs 

Adverbs ans 
Miscellaneous 
Faulty form... 
Diction 


Prepositions and conjunc- 
___. Ree 
Prepositions. . . 

i ere 
Miscellaneous. . 
Confusion of preposition 
with conjunction. . . 
Conjunctions. - 
Faulty use of...... 
err ee 
Correlatives 
Comparisons 


Deceen....... 
Formation of plurals 
Miscellaneous........ 





Percentage of 
Subdivisions 
of Parts of 

Speech 
(1) 


26.41 


19.72 
15.49 
15.14 


702.40 
23.32 
6.22 


7.97 
2.93 


Nw 





Percentage of 
Items on Each 
Part of Speech 


(2) 


62.77 


27.91 
6.604 
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co 
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20.32 


14.87 
6.600 


5.80 
5.98 


40.32 





Percentage of 
Total Items 
in Usage 


(3) 


46.24 
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use of the interrogative as object of a verb are two additional topics 
given considerable stress. 

Matters of diction and meaning, such as distinctions between 
liable, apt, or likely, and between luxurious and luxuriant, are impor- 
tant under adjectives. Next in frequency is a miscellaneous group of 
errors like “He is some man” or “a nearby house,” with many of 
which recent authorities in linguistics would take issue. Use of the 
demonstrative is next in order, followed by problems of comparison. 
Faulty form includes such items as complected for complexioned and 
enthused for enthusiastic. 

Miscellaneous errors in adverbs have reference to expressions like 
sort of for rather or nights for at night; faulty form, to words like 
somewheres and illy. 

Problems of diction and meaning, such as éo differ with versus to 
differ from or to be in versus to go into loom large under prepositions. 
Miscellaneous errors are illustrated by due to used with nothing to 
modify and off of for off. Confusion of preposition and conjunction, 
which is second in importance in this category, is concerned with 
such items as /ike for as or different than for different from. Faulty use 
of the conjunction refers to expressions like the reason is because and 
I don’t know but what. Diction in this case has reference to distinc- 
tions between if and whether or between while and although. It is 
obvious that in this section also such eminent authorites as Otto 
Jesperson and the makers of the New Oxford or Webster’s dictionary 
would find many items with which to quarrel. 

Nouns receive less attention than any other part of speech. Half 
of the items are concerned with distinctions in meaning like counsel 
versus council or with idioms such as on the spur of the moment. The 
other half include, for the most part, formations of plurals, with 
slight mention of the possessive with the gerund. 

More than half the items in punctuation have to do with the com- 
ma (Table IV). Of these, by far the largest proportion (roughly one- 
third) pertains to restrictive and non-restrictive phrases and clauses. 
Fully 20 per cent concern the comma splice or the compound sen- 
tence; 15 per cent, parenthetical words, phrases, and clauses, or the 
appositive; and ro per cent, words or phrases in a series. All other 
functions are distinctly in the minority. 
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Eighty-four per cent of the questions on the apostrophe have to do 
with the formation of the possessive case. A similar proportion of 
items on the period concern end-of-sentence punctuation. Those on 
the semicolon are divided equally between connected and unconnect- 
ed co-ordinate clauses. The most frequent use of the colon is in in- 


TABLE IV 
PROPORTION OF EMPHASIS IN PUNCTUATION 

Percentage of Percentage of 

Punctuation Mark Items Devoted Punctuation Mark Items Devoted 
to Each to Each 
0 er 58.42 Di wdsindewineidn 1.65 
PN Ss Six tewses II.45 I ie cbs wdtbee aa 1.41 
Apostrophe......... 8.72 0 eee 0.71 
Quotation marks.... 6.26 Exclamation point... 0.14 
Semicolon.......... 6.060 2 
Question mark...... 5.18 eee ee 100.00 


troducing an enumeration. The problem of the quotation mark is 
concerned equally with its use in the direct quotation and its omis- 
sion in the indirect. 

Capitalization is the most poorly tested of the composition skills. 
The data are not worth presenting. Only about one-fifth of the ex- 


TABLE V 


PROPORTION OF EMPHASIS IN SENTENCE STRUCTURE 
Percentage of 


Element Tested Test Items 


Identification of sentences as complete, run- 
on, or fragmentary......... 


Ne 
nN 


52.7 
Miscellaneous sentence errors. . 17.74 
Parallel construction.................... %2.4§ 
Modifiers—misplaced or dangling..... 10.72 
Faulty structure.......... ijwiecce: ae 
Total... . 100.00 


aminations measure it at all; and those that do, with one exception, 
have made no real effort to map the areas of difficulty. 

More than half of the items on sentence structure require mere 
ability to identify sentences as complete, run-on, or fragmentary. It 
will be observed, also, that additional emphasis is given to this item 
in the stress upon the comma splice and the period at the end of the 
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sentence in the section on punctuation. Next in frequency is a mis- 
cellaneous group of errors such as lack of proper tense sequence, con- 
fusion of the adverbial clause with a substantive, and use of the 
double negative or the split infinitive. 

The limited portion of the examinations devoted to technical 
grammar seems hardly worth itemizing. The requirements and man- 
ner of testing are so varied as almost to defy classification. More 
than 70 per cent of the questions concern the parts of speech and 
their uses, the verb receiving almost twice as much attention as 
either the pronoun or the noun. These two in turn are twice as im- 
portant as the adjective and adverb or the preposition and conjunc- 
tion. Classification of clause, phrase, or sentence makes up the other 
30 per cent of the items. 


IV 

In conclusion, then, what does the analysis of the placement tests 
used in one hundred and fifty colleges and universities reveal to the 
teacher of high-school English? 

1. That the major emphasis is on ability to use language correctly 
and effectively, not to classify forms or to talk about them in tech- 
nical grammatical terms. 

2. That more than 65 per cent of the items test ability in correct 
usage, spelling, and the elements of punctuation. 

3. That roughly one-fifth of the examination material is devoted 
to vocabulary and word meanings—a proportion which would be 
materially increased if exact shades of meaning called for in the sec- 
tion on ‘‘Diction”’ under ‘“‘Grammatical Usage” were grouped in this 
category. 

4. That about ro per cent of the items include matters of sentence 
structure involving recognition of sentence completeness, parallel 
construction, clarity of thought, and proper subordination of ideas. 

5. That the tests reveal, on the whole, concern for the straight- 
forward matters of correctness in verb, pronoun, and agreement 
common in the frequency-of-error studies of recent years. 

6. That what the high-school student and his teacher have cause 
to fear, much more than stress on technical grammar, is the preoccu- 
pation in certain of the placement tests with niceties of diction and 
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purisms in expression already discarded by liberal scholars through- 
out England and America, such, for instance, as refusal to accept 
nearby as an adjective and nice distinctions in the use of if versus 
whether and while versus although. 





TO UNDERSTAND WHAT IS IN 
THE NEWSPAPERS 
HELEN RAND AND MARY C. FISHER 


“Write a question the answer to which would help you understand 
better what you read in the newspapers.’”’ One thousand, one hun- 
dred, and thirty high-school boys and girls in Newark, Chicago, and 
Evanston followed these directions. 

The purpose of having the pupils ask questions was to find out 
what interests them. In the wide assortment offered by the news- 
papers, what do high-school pupils choose? Are more of them inter- 
ested in radios than in airplanes? More in economics than in sports? 
Which are the popular sports? It was thought that perhaps a guide 
might be chartered for the makers of curriculums and for those who 
direct the reading of pupils. 

The questions asked by the pupils suggested the following state- 
ments: 

1. To have pupils ask questions the answers to which they do not 
know and would like to know is a good class exercise in itself. It 
starts discussions and investigations and encourages wider interests. 
It is good practice to begin with pupils’ questions, and it would be 
right practice to cultivate the questioning attitude, i.e., the scientific 
attitude, in them. The procedure is this: Each pupil writes a ques- 
tion on a 35-inch filing card. The next day the teacher, after as- 
sembling the cards, leads a discussion based on the pupils’ own 
questions. 

2. This plan of having pupils ask questions as a preliminary to a 
unit of work may be extended. For example, the directions might 
be: “Ask a question about sports or ask a question about public 
playgrounds.” This study is being extended by teachers in different 
parts of the country who are giving these directions: “Ask a ques- 
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tion about any one of the foreign countries—an intelligent question 
—which you would like to have answered.” It is hoped that these 
questions will guide us in our international relations program. 

3. There is no noticeable difference in the questions asked in dif- 
ferent schools or in those asked by first-, second-, third-, and fourth- 
year pupils. In each class the subjects upon which questions were 
asked are in about the same proportion as for the whole. The range 
of questions asked by a class in a normal college was the same as that 
in high schools. 

4. Questions asked by an adult evening class with a mean age of 
thirty-six are different from questions asked by high-school pupils. 
Forty per cent of the questions of the evening class are on eco- 
nomics, while only 7 per cent of the high-school pupils asked ques- 
tions on economics. Only questions asked by high-school pupils are 
included in this study. 

5. There is no difference in the questions asked by boys and those 
asked by girls. Girls asked about finance. The only question about 
styles was asked by a boy. 

6. There was a faint suggestion that more pointed questions were 
asked in civics than in English classes. Would that perhaps indicate 
the English classes should be more realistic—should read, talk, and 
write more than they do now on the problems of real life around us? 

7. A skeptical attitude is quite evident. It is a disillusioned 
skepticism, as though the boys and girls were saying, “Oh, we are 
wise enough not to be fooled by what we read.”’ It is not the healthy 
skepticisth we want those who are to manage the world to have. 
Thomas Henry Huxley a hundred years ago said that skepticism is 
the highest of virtues and blind faith the one unpardonable sin; and 
he kept on emphasizing that what we want is an active skepticism 
that leads to finding the laws of nature and the laws of human 
society, so that we may follow them in our struggle to survive. It 
would be good if we could change the present negative skepticism of 
our boys and girls into the active skepticism Huxley wanted—if we 
could help them use their disillusioned skepticism to clear away 
what is false and change it into an active, constructive skepticism 
which will make conditions right. 

8. We should have planned courses or units in reading newspa- 
pers. Explanations of how newspapers are managed, made up, and 
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distributed should be included in the unit, but only in order to help 
the readers to understand what they read. Most important of all are 
explanations of how the news is gathered, controlled, censored, and 
presented to the public. Whose interests does each paper serve? 
There should be exercises in how to find what you want in the news- 
papers and in how to find what is really important. There should be 
background information so that readers may interpret events as they 
happen—as they flow into the main stream, either hindering or for- 
warding progress. Through reading the newspapers, boys and girls 
should be consciously living each day, seeing today as the out- 
growth of yesterday and the working plan for tomorrow; they should 
see their own réles in history while it is in the making. The purpose 
of the course should be not to train journalists but to train readers. 


SUMMARY OF THE QUESTIONS ASKED 


Each of the 1,130 high-school pupils asked one question. The 
questions are classified as shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 

No. of Pupils Who 

Asked about Each 
Subjects about Which Questions Were Asked Subject 
ETE ne ne re er err 638 
Foreign countries and international relations... 154 
Economics Gd GMONCS...... .. 0... ccc ssicces 86 
EE cg he ace dig ats iy abs aatag ee ee 67 
TRS faye anc wo aac ihn hata eemlel Dia aad aE 50 
fos bea a alec eee ake ee 48 
MINS ob éu 640s Gand<dneaneeesceneeees oe 23 
Modern inventions (radio, etc.)............. 21 
Ne eee ana cae ep nae Oak wha 14 
et Cd lel ak tana fea 9 
Miscellaneous... . Cee Spe eee, Aad: 20 
hs Baoecanss ee ee 


QUESTIONS ABOUT NEWSPAPERS 


Evidently, many of the pupils thought that they were supposed 
to ask about the newspapers themselves. Of the 638 who did so, 335 
asked questions that might be answered by a newspaper man in a 
tour of a newspaper plant, that is, for facts about newspaper manage- 
ment. These questions have been classified as in Table II. 
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Of the 52 pupils who asked about makeup, 14 complained of get- 
ting lost in big papers. A Freshman boy asked, “‘Why is not the 
news arranged in some order so you know just where to look for 
something?” 

Of the 34 pupils asking about the management of newspapers, 11 
may be represented by one boy, “How do the systems such as the 
Associated Press operate?”’ The questions of 10 are expressed by 
another, “How is it that newspapers are turned out so quickly with 
news that happened just a few minutes before?” 


TABLE II 


No. of No. of 

Subjects Pupiis Subjects Pupils 
Ne ia ec ban bial ad .. 52 Advertisements... .. . 29 
Editors and editorials.......... 50 Unfamiliar words.. a 
Reporters and reporting. . ... 47 Cost and prices.... 18 
Management............ .. 33  Miscellaneous...... 15 
Cartoons and pictures. . . <a F — 
_ SE re ee cee 31 Total. ......... reese 335 


The questions about columns are distributed as follows: 4, sports; 
3, death notices; 2, jokes; and 1 each about health, science, book 
reviews, stocks and bonds, weather reports, crossword puzzles, the 
sob sister. 

A girl seventeen years old expresses the complaint of 27 pupils: 
“How can I read the newspapers intelligently when I am always 
coming across words that I don’t understand?” Specific words men- 
tioned by different pupils are: habeas corpus, larceny, injunction, 
indictment, transaction, stock exchange, gold standard, sur-realism. 

One of the questions on cost and prices may be quoted: ‘‘Why do 
the Sunday papers charge so much more for the paper when they 
have more advertisements than they have on week days?”’ 


A CHALLENGE TO PUBLISHERS 


Of the questions about newspapers, 303 out of the 638 are a chal- 
lenge to the publishers. The pupils are not asking for facts but for 
explanations. What answers could publishers give to the following? 

“‘Are most modern newspapers in big cities published for profit, to further the 
cause of the publishers, or to better the cause of the people?” 

“Who controls the New York Times, the editor or the advertisers?” 

“Why do New York papers deal with politics and things happening in other 
countries, and Newark papers with murders and suicides?” 
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“Why do newspapers claim to print public opinion when they form public 
opinion ?” 

“How can one tell whether or not a newspaper is working for one specific 
type of government (as Republican, Democratic, Communistic, etc.)?” 

“Why does the paper have a society column and not a column for common 
working people?”’ 

“Do newspapers color their news stories to match their editorial policy?” 

“Ts it possible that the Press is the real power wheel behind the government, 
and is it responsible for all the laws made, bank failures, and wars... . ?” 

“For what reasons do the best papers have very few pictures and the cheap 
ones so many?” 

“Why do reporters take pictures of sorrowing mothers, children, wives, etc? 
I think these people have enough without posing for news reporters.” 

“Why do newspapers always put insignificant news on the front page, like 
‘Katherine Beautiful, movie actress, gets divorce from George Kodak, motion 
picture director ....?’’’ Who gives a ———— if some movie actress gets a 
divorce? They are no better than anyone else.” 

“Why do newspapers insist on printing unnecessary news, little facts like a 
pair of insects 100 years old found in a tree. What do we care? Is this news, 
or just used to fill space?” 

“Tf there were two important articles, one national and one foreign, which 
would receive the important space?” 

“Ts there a paper you can believe? What’s its name?” 


DO NEWSPAPERS TELL THE TRUTH? 

Twenty-one per cent of the students who asked about newspapers 
questioned their veracity. Twelve per cent of the total number of 
questions asked in this study ask whether newspapers tell the truth; 
or they assert in the questions that newspapers either lie deliber- 
ately, are biased, or are censored so that we do not know what to 
believe. That is, when 1,130 high-school students ask questions 
about what is in the newspapers, 12 per cent question or deny the 
truthfulness of the papers themselves. These figures include only the 
questions asked about newspapers. A skepticism as to the truthful- 
ness of newspapers runs through the questions on all topics. For 
example, 46 per cent of the questions on politics indicate that editors 
are prejudiced. The questions begin something like this one, “If the 
editor of a newspaper is prejudiced against a politician... . ?” Itis 
quite evident that high-school pupils are ready to doubt what the 
newspapers say. 

Of the 303 pupils who write challenging questions, 35 say flatly in 
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their questions that they know newspapers do not tell the truth. 
Typical questions follow: 

“Why are newspapers allowed to put false statements in the paper and make 
large headlines to fool the people?” 

“Can any newspaper endure without writing something false to push the 
sales over?” 

“Can newspapers publish purposely a lie when it is known publicly to be a 
lie?” 

“Why do they alter statements, twist them up, and give you their opinion 
instead of the truth? People are often misinformed by the papers.” 

“Why is it that the newspapers cannot be truthful? It naturally shows parti- 
sanship, but why not destroy all such hindrances?” 

“Why should we read most of most newspapers when the majority of people 
don’t believe half of it and claim it’s all trash?” 


Sixty-six pupils ask whether newspapers tell the truth. Following 
are typical questions: 

“Tf a backer of a paper is affiliated with a political party, then how much 
truth will be published concerning the other parties?” 

“How can you place any faith in what the paper says when each paper you 
read has a different story about the same article?” 

“Ts there any restriction on how much a newspaper can add to a story, or 
is there a law that says a newspaper can or cannot exaggerate the news?”’ 

“Why do papers like the Chicago Tribune, supposedly news papers, print only 
part of the news about some events?” 

Twenty-two pupils ask why papers are biased. Here is a typical 
question: “‘Why are newspapers, the pulsating pumps of liberty 
and free speech of this country, politically one-sided, and therefore 
delight in the contriving of scandal?”’ 

Thirteen pupils ask about the censorship of the news. Here is one 
question: “‘Papers are obviously censored; but who besides the 
owner is the censor?” 

FOREIGN COUNTRIES AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

The following are some of the 133 questions about foreign affairs: 

“How can a person learn the true state of affairs which are at the bottom of 
foreign news, from what is printed in the newspapers?” 

“Why don’t they put more news on what is going on in other parts of the 
world?” 

“Why is it that newspapers use their front page for local news and divorce 
cases and their other pages for important international news?” 
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“T would like to know more about Europe in general. This would help me 
understand the political affairs concerning the United States and Europe.”’ 

“Why aren’t foreign countries like Denmark, Sweden, etc., put on the front 
page, showing a government of peaceful concerns where all old men get a bonus 
and the countries aren’t in debt, instead of countries screaming over war?” 

“T would like to know more about Germany.” 

“‘Warum sagte die Zeitung nicht der Wahrheit um Hitler?” 

“What are the principles of Fascism?” 

“The newspapers state that Japan can sell merchandise much cheaper than 
we in the United States can. Why?” 

“What is the U.S.S.R?” 

“The truth about Russia. How communism is working out for the interests 
of the people.”’ 

“‘Are the reporters of the Chicago Daily News restricted on their articles on 
situations in Russia?” 

“Can we rely on foreign news as authentic or merely rumors, e.g., the present 
situation in China.” 

“Why don’t the newspapers enlarge upon foreign subjects, and other sub- 
jects that have influence on our government?” 

FINANCE AND ECONOMICS 

Some of the 86 questions on finance and economics follow: 

“‘My inability to understand ‘big business’ such as banking projects, stock 
market, causes me to make a big detour in reading the paper.” 

“T cannot understand the stock market. What do all those abbreviations 
mean? How can you tell if you win or lose?” 

“What factors decide the changes in cattle and grain quotations?” 

“The gold standard has been so important lately. Why is gold shipped across 
the ocean so often and so much at a time?” 

“What is inflation? Of what use is it?” 

POLITICS 

The following are a few of the 67 questions about politics: 

“T don’t understand the political section in the newspapers, and I would like 
to know some information that would help me understand it.” 

“T don’t quite comprehend the meaning of democracy—just what it stands 
for or it is. If I knew, it might help me understand the part of the paper my 
father reads.” 

“To what extent are newspapers in the pay of political factions?” 

“What percentage of newspapers in the United States are backed by political 
parties?” 

“Why is it that Mr. Hearst at one time favors the present administration and 
then the next day swears all he can against it?” 
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“T would like to know the difference between the Nazi, Communist, and the 
Socialist parties.”’ 

“T would like to know what the ideas of the communists are.” 

“T have heard that many newspapers are influenced by politics to such an 
extent that they are restricted to print just what the political machine that they 
are connected with tells them to print. Is this true?” 


CRIME 

Of the 59 questions about crime, 18 are about kidnapping, 6 about 
murder, and 2 about gangsters. Does this mean that the boys of 
high-school age are not as much interested in gangsters as we had 
thought? 

THE GOVERNMENT 

The following questions are typical of the 48 asked about the 
government: 

“Why don’t the papers of the country state in a simple way what’s going on 
in Congress?” 

“T wish that you would explain to me the things that you write about what 
the men in Washington, D.C., tell you about the recovery act or bonus or other 
things that help men in our country get jobs.” 

“Why don’t the newspapers tell more about the government instead of the 
gangsters escaping and telling the gangster just how and how well he escaped?” 

“Are the people in the United States on the way to recovery, or are we farther 
in the hole than we were when President Roosevelt came into office?” 

“Are newspapers that expose graft in the government sincere in informing the 
public or just writing for circulation?” 


WAR 

The following are some of the 14 questions about war: 

“For what reasons do some papers agitate the war spirit?” 

“Why do newspapers try to stir up war by telling the public that Japan or 
some other country is going to capture the Philippines?” 

“T would like the newspapers to make the foreign affairs in Europe about the 
supposed war clearer.” 

“Ts all this talk about war true, or is it just the newspapers’ opinion?” 

“T’d like to know who would win the war between Russia and Japan.” 

“T would like very much to know why all Europe, or rather a few of the most 
important countries, are arming and having great displays of troops.” 















































A STUDY IN SILENT READING’ 
GLADYS L. PERSONS 


“The worst which unfortunately often occurs in basic readers and 
supplementary reading is to require children to read material which 
they cannot understand; or can understand but do not enjoy; or can- 
not understand, and would not enjoy if they could understand it,” 
states Dr. Thorndike in a recent issue of Teachers College Record. In 
the high schools we have talked and theorized a very great deal 
about individual mental equipment and individual tastes, and yet 
with the zeal of religious enthusiasts we have insisted upon present- 
ing Browning and Goldsmith and Shakespeare to boys and girls who 
could not understand them, no matter how they tried. We have 
mourned over their indifference and their lack of taste; we have 
blamed the motion pictures, cheap magazines, tabloids, and Zane 
Grey! In a world of books as varied as life itself, we have been blind 
and stupidly stubborn and smugly complacent because the wares we 
presented were good wares; they were classics! We rested heavily 
upon that fact. 

As a matter of fact, universal education plus a depression, plus a 

higher compulsory school age, have radically changed the task of the 
English teacher. Teaching English is now something far different 
from spending periods trying to give pupils one’s own enthusiasm 
for Gray’s Elegy or Milton’s Minor Poems. 
It is safest to make sure of the interest in reading—to establish the tendency to 
look upon the printed page as a source of enjoyment, and second to maintain it 
continually by providing reading which the pupil finds worth while. [I am again 
quoting Dr. Thorndike.] Within this range the school may favor reading which 
it thinks worth while. In this connection, it should be noted that children do 
not dislike good writing because it is well written or because it has valid char- 
acterization or brilliant imagination or ingenious description. When they dis- 
like it, the reason is that they cannot understand it or do not care about its 
topics. 

In Theodore Roosevelt High School in New York City, with its 
register of almost eight thousand pupils, we in the English depart- 
ment were convinced that because of universal education, the de- 


* Delivered before the 1934 Convention of the National Council of Teachers of 
English. 
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pression, and a higher compulsory school age, we had with us a large 
number of pupils who did not understand the books commonly used 
in the English course. We were convinced that we had with us a 
large number of boys and girls who were seriously deficient in read- 
ing skills. Accordingly, in March, 1934, Miss Stella S. Center, re- 
cently appointed chairman of the English department, began a sur- 
vey and study of the first-term class of 1,010 pupils. These pupils 
were given the New Stanford Reading Test, Form V. We discovered 
that we had a complex problem of instruction on our hands because 
the results revealed reading levels as follows: 


ES ee eee ae I 
I a oa od tbh a tah gk iar wane adalat 5 
rn ee caita.a waarmee ie 46 
Sixth grade......... jG akiinaede ee ama 149 
EE, ci ccdndpieouwen ee eew en 195 
IOI EE SR ee Pen er 199 
Ninth grade...... Wirehikeceicswses 192 
Tenth grade or higher............... 223 


This summary indicates that approximately 22 per cent of the first 
term pupils examined were decidedly superior to the reading ability 
demanded in the ninth grade; 192 or approximately 19 per cent were 
at grade, but 595 or approximately 59 per cent were decidedly below 
grade. 

These figures defined our immediate teaching problem rather 
sharply. Other conditions complicated it. We did not have any- 
thing resembling homogeneous grouping; many of our first-term 
English sections had large registers of 38, 40, 42, and even 47 pupils. 
Our results showed us, too, that the range of reading ability in these 
large classes was astounding. In the largest class, for example, the 
range of ability was from the third-grade level to something far be- 
yond that of the tenth-grade level. The whole story may as well be 
told: we did not have proper textbooks for these readers of varying 
abilities. Even though the situation seemed staggering, it was un- 
thinkable that something should not be done about it. 

The testing and publishing of the results had two gratifying conse- 
quences. The effect upon the pupils was electrifying; the effect upon 
the teachers was to make them feel that some kind of individualiza- 
tion of instruction was imperative. Since texts were unavailable, 
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Miss Center prepared a program of twelve lessons or three weeks’ 
work, which was mimeographed in sufficient quantities for all classes 
and all teachers. These lessons were based on modern contemporary 
material and included all types of writing, for example, the news- 
paper story, poetry, narratives, explanation, and other types of ma- 
terial. Learning procedures and classroom procedures, and general 
and specific objectives of all lessons were clearly stated. 

Intensive instruction in silent reading was begun in all first-term 
English classes. The teachers extended the value of the lessons by 
assigning a great variety of class- and home-work exercises designed 
to meet the needs of the individual pupils. Efforts were also made to 
make the leisure reading programs as extensive and flexible as possi- 
ble. “Reading is a most personal experience,’’ and when these 
youngsters were freed from the stereotyped book report and the hard 
and fast requirement of so many books a term, they did read. By 
actual check, the range was from Pinocchio to Ibsen. 

After two months of intensive training, a second silent reading 
test was given. This time the New Stanford Reading Test, Form W, 
was used. The results of this test were as follows: 

966 pupils were tested. 
One pupil (the same one) was still reading on the third-grade level. 
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This summary indicates that of the number tested approximately 
35 per cent rated at or above the tenth-grade level as against 22 per 
cent in the previous test; 229 or approximately 24 per cent rated at 
the ninth-grade level as against 19 per cent in the previous test; 400 
or approximately 41 per cent were below that level, i.e., the ninth- 
grade level. It was 59 per cent in the first test. One hundred ninety- 
five pupils had moved up to the level expected of first-term English 
pupils. 
It was decided to fortify this survey of the group by giving them 
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an intelligence test. The Terman Group Intelligence Test was given 
during the last week in May to 930 pupils and their intelligence quo- 
tients were computed. The mean intelligence quotient was found to 
be 99.756, which indicates that we were dealing with a group, which, 
in general, possessed normal ability. The results of this test briefly 
were: 

52 pupils have I.Q.’s of 121 or above; they are of very superior ability. 
134 have I.Q.’s that fall between 111 and 120; they are of superior ability. 
490 pupils fall in the average range, 90-110. 
245 pupils are in the range 70-89, which is considered dull. 

12 have I.Q.’s below 60, or are in the very dull class. 

In other words, 19 per cent of this group examined appear to have 
superior ability. 

An examination of the reading scores of the 186 in the superior 
group shows that 156 of them read on the tenth-grade level or above. 
An examination of the scores of the very dull shows that only one of 
their reading scores reached the seventh-grade level in either test; 
all other scores are on the fourth, fifth, and sixth-grade levels, with 
the majority on the fifth-grade level. The indication is that the cor- 
relation between the Terman Intelligence Test and the Stanford 
Reading Test is high. Homogeneous grouping based on the results 
of these tests and class achievement has been fairly accurate. 

The problem is equally acute for boys and girls themselves. How 
can they be expected to maintain themselves in high-school subjects 
such as civics, biology, and mathematics, in which reading skill is of 
paramount importance? The answer, of course, is that they cannot 
do so, and our school records for the group under discussion revealed 
a sad story in June. Only 426 of the 1,063 pupils passed in all their 
subjects. 

These facts are brought to your attention merely because they 
emphasize the magnitude of the reading problem and its far-reaching 
consequences. We came to the end of the term wiser about the whole 
matter; we were able to point to many definite achievements; we 
realized that enormous problems remained for future solution. 

These were the tangible accomplishments: 

1. The boys and girls concerned had been made aware of their limitations 
in reading skill and were working more intelligently. 
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2. A better and wider program of leisure reading in connection with English 
work had been inaugurated. 

3. The objective tests had given the teachers a surer estimate of their pupils’ 
abilities early in the term. 

4. The tests had made individualization of work imperative. 

5. Homogeneous grouping of these pupils became a reality for the following 
term. 

6. Textbooks suitable for all classes of readers were ordered. 

7. A study of correct methods of teaching this skill was forced upon the 
teachers. 

8. A record was compiled which showed the scores made by each pupil in the 
two reading tests, the Terman Intelligence Test, and the first-term English 
class work. This record was made available to all teachers in the school who 
wished to use it. 

g. The co-operation of several other departments of the school was secured 
in teaching silent reading. 

Certain principles guide us in setting up our exercises in silent 
reading. It is of utmost importance that all material be interesting in 
content and in style. Curiosity and interest must be stimulated in 
order to insure concentration. No one knows what reading is until 
he reads with his mind working at maximum power. Dimnet puts it 
well when he says, ‘‘Whatever we read from intense curiosity gives 
us the model of how we should always read.’”’ Material for this in- 
struction should have intrinsic value for boys and girls. It should 
treat of subjects which are of educational value in themselves. New 
interests must be created. The spirit and the message of the selection 
must never be violated in preparing exercises in silent reading. The 
reading matter itself determines just which skill we shall set for 
practice. 

Silent-reading exercises which have not been keyed to the intent 
of the author have made many teachers contend that all silent- 
reading exercises should be upon work-type material, that is, solid 
bits of information which cannot be desecrated. In Roosevelt High 
School we use the mimeographed work sheet in our classes constant- 
ly. We give the pupils passages with questions attached and ask 
them to answer on the sheet. We try for variety and for consistency 
in the exercises. When we set an exercise in skimming, we try to 
choose material which ought properly to be skimmed, not some- 
thing which ought to be slowly absorbed. These are obvious points, 
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of course, and are included here only because it seems from so many 
textbooks on the subject that the gathering of information is the 
summum bonum of all such exercises. 

We have, like all schools, to contend with all the bad reading hab- 
its, such as faulty eye movement, short eye span, reverie reading, 
and all the attendant ills. With the very poorest readers we have 
tried to overcome many of these troubles by using books of such keen 
interest to them that this motive alone has carried the pupils over 
many of their difficulties. Books for these readers are not easy to 
find, as everyone knows, because they must be simple in style but 
mature in content. Our teachers enthusiastically indorse the series, 
Playing the Game, Tales of Courage, Tales of Adventure, and Real Life 
Stories by Leonard and Thiesen. The questions on the stories are 
very helpful and usable; they are not simply recall questions but do 
demand thinking and judgment on the part of the readers. 

Some exponents of silent reading think it is very important to in- 
crease the speed of reading for comprehension. Walter B. Pitkin, in 
his book, How We Learn, states that it is possible for a student who 
desires to do so to double his speed of careful reading, thereby learn- 
ing much more in an hour. He writes of college students who drilled 
themselves ten minutes a day for one week. When they began they 
were averaging 250 words a minute, and when they finished the 
week, they were averaging 319 words a minute. This increase of 69 
words a minute means 4,140 words an hour; in ten hours the gain is 
considerable. 

Professor Thorndike, however, states in the article to which I have 
already referred that speed should not be made a fetich, and that the 
proper speed for an individual in reading is the speed at which he 
thinks, and that speed is usually comparable to the speed of his 
speech. When these points are explained to our high-school pupils, 
we find that they are usually interested enough to do something 
about speed themselves. Also, when they are made to see that artic- 
ulation, whether pronounced or very, very slight, is an enemy to 
rapid reading, they are interested in eliminating it. 

As teachers we shall have to sit sadly by and watch the passing of 
some of our old favorites because modern boys and girls, especially 
those of the city, lack the background which makes for understand- 
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ing and enjoyment of them. I remember my own doleful attempts to 
teach Snowbound several years ago. The Deserted Village, Gray's 
Elegy, and certain other books calling for an appreciation of quiet 
rural scenes are meaningless to boys and girls who know only the 
sidewalks of New York. We must be able to help them create the 
necessary background and atmosphere in their imaginations or re- 
gretfully abandon these classics. If we continue to use them, we 
must rely more and more on visual aids and illustrative material. 

Teachers who are cultivated readers and effective oral readers 
must contribute their skill in making reading the active intellectual 
process for boys and girls which it is for themselves. Sometimes it 
seems that it would be money well spent for each English depart- 
ment to support one Copeland, the ‘“Copie” of Harvard fame. To 
hear Copie read anything was to get its whole flavor; to see, smell, 
hear, taste, touch, and feel all there was to be sensed in that bit of 
literature. Such reading, however, must not be a pleasure of the mo- 
ment; rather it should be an experience which makes subsequent in- 
dividual silent reading more creative reading. 

If there is one thing we direct in Theodore Roosevelt High School 
with religious zeal, it is the students’ leisure reading. We believe 
that boys and girls like to read. We hold with Miss La Brant when 
she says, “Teach people how to read and where to find books. Hive 
the courage of your convictions. Reading is the key to human ex- 
periences, and normal human beings enjoy unlocking the door. Let 
them.’’ We believe in providing pupils with the attractive National 
Council Book Lists, and permitting them to make up their reading 
plans for each term at the beginning of the term. In doing so they 
are expected to consider their own tastes because reading is a very 
personal matter. What shall it profit a boy if he reads a novel, a 
biography, a play and a book of poetry in order to satisfy a teacher’s 
requirements and loses his taste for reading? We believe it is far 
better for him to read entirely in the field of adventure or drama or 
whatever he chooses; better an overbalanced ration than that the 
appetite should be killed forever. Talks about books we believe in 
not book reports. These book talks can be so directed that boys and 
girls will talk intelligently about the problem or message of the book 
read; there shall not be aimless parroting of the story. We believe 
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that boys and girls should keep their own reading records; we know 
what skeptics of human nature say of this plan. We point to the 
reprehensible practices conceived by youngsters under the old sys- 
tem of book reports and prefer this more flexible plan. 

In conclusion, our study at Roosevelt High School of the pupil’s 
deficiencies in skills required in reading and in skills required in giv- 
ing instruction in these skills has not led us as far afield as some of 
you may now think; rather it has opened our minds to the many im- 
plications and ramifications of the teaching of silent reading. The 
aim of every reading lesson, whether it is upon a sentence, a para- 
graph, or a book, is to make the pupil an independent reader. All 
we do in the field of reading must look to the time when the pupil 
reads silently with ease, understanding, and thorough enjoyment. 
Our exercises must discipline his mental powers, stimulate his 
imagination, cultivate his emotions, and develop his judgment. 

The challenge to us as teachers is unmistakable. We must im- 
prove and refine our teaching of reading because of its indispensable 
value to individuals and to society. We must be able to use the 
simplest and most direct of methods; we must be conversant with 
scientific methods; we must have at our command the most subtle 
and artistic suggestions. Reading materials are unlimited; scientific 
helps in the way of tests and analyses of causes of failure, and of 
remedies are available. The rewards to teacher and pupil are out of 
all proportion to the efforts expended. We can increase the pupil’s 
perception, widen his horizons, improve his expression, develop his 
powers of discussion and give him a never-failing source of enjoy- 
ment. We can thus improve his thinking. What greater or more 
stimulating service for teachers is there than freeing minds for 
growth? 










































A FOUR-PART ORAL PROJECT 
MAURICE W. MOE 


Those who follow the proceedings of the National Council of 
Teachers of English will remember its investigation several years ago 
to determine the areas of greatest difficulty in the use of English—a 
wide survey covering all classes of users of the language for either 
comprehension or expression. The resultant Clapp Report revealed 
much of interest to the English teacher but nothing of more value 
than the four oral English situations most frequently pointed to as 
fraught with difficulty: (1) making and acknowledging an introduc- 
tion; (2) carrying on polite conversation; (3) addressing a stranger 
with a view to introducing oneself and obtaining a definite piece 
of information (i.e., the interview) ; and (4) conducting a parliamen- 
tary meeting. Of all reading, writing, and taking situations demand- 
ing adequate use of English, these four pop up the oftenest. 

It is obvious that any English teaching worthy of the name will at 
least give some attention to the points of greatest need. ‘The fourfold 
problem is to erect classroom situations as nearly identical as pos- 
sible to these four and give the pupils a chance to live and move and 
have their being in them. Of course, no complete “finishing” process 
is permitted by an overstuffed curriculum, but enough can be done 
to show pupils eager for proficiency the rudiments of each activity 
and the direction in which their training must proceed. 


INTRODUCTIONS 

Introductions in class are necessarily artificial, for they must take 
place between young people already more or less acquainted; but the 
teacher can set the stage for a little play-acting, which appeals to 
most ninth-graders. I have found a good approach in setting forth in 
easy colloquial fashion the facts given above, for they possess natural 
interest and provide strong motivation for the four-part drama to 
follow. 

The social introduction must first be taken to pieces, and every 
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one of its components made so objectively clear that the most back- 
ward and underprivileged pupil may become quite familiar with it. 

a) What is the range of phraseology allowed the introducer? 

b) What forms are hackneyed and even vulgar? 

c) Who is to be presented to whom in various kinds of introductions? 

d) Who is to be mentioned first? 

e) What is the most graceful form of acknowledgment? What forms are 
hackneyed? 

f) How about shaking hands? Is it always in order? If not, when? 
The average Freshman class contains enough floating information to 
provide answers to most of these questions; but unless a teacher is 
fresh from a review of Emily Post or some equally good authority, he 
is not prepared to preside over such a forum, for every point should 
be made crystal clear and the logical reason, if any, discussed. 
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It is easily seen that, to give each one in the class a chance to 
make one introduction, every pupil must be introduced to two class- 
mates and will therefore be called to the front at three different 
times. To assure such distribution and prevent reintroductions, the 
teacher had best prepare a careful list of pairings and assign each 
pair to its introducer. As it is best to run off the four oral projects 
consecutively, a convenient form of tabulation sheet for data and 
performance grades in the introduction, interview, and parliamen- 
tary-practice projects can be modeled something like that shown in 
Table I. 
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The faculties of the teacher will be severely taxed during this ses- 
sion, for only great concentration and acrobatic shifting of attention 
will do justice to all the following during the brief minute of the in- 
troduction: appraise the ease and the phraseology of the introducer; 
do the same for each of those introduced; get the three grades in 
their proper squares; and be ready to offer helpful criticism at the 
close. In practice it will be found profitable to extend the time occu- 
pied by describing as most socially desirable the introduction which 
does not stop with a formula but fits neatly into a larger unit of con- 
versation, such as a bit of complimentary data about one of the pair; 
and the best acknowledgment as adding to the formula some natural 
ice-breaking remark or question which may lead to engaging conver- 
sation. If itis kept clear that, no matter how true each pupil is to the 
accepted formulas, he will not be given an “‘A” unless he adds some 
of these amenities, the class will soon be entertained with flights of 
the imagination like the following: 

ALForD: Miss Anderson, this is my friend Mr. Ames, who is junior tennis 
champion of Randall County. Mr. Ames, Miss Anderson is a ping-pong fan. 

AMES: Miss Anderson. 

ANDERSON: Oh, Mr. Ames, I’m so glad to know you. I saw you play last 
year at Rushmore. 

Ames: Oh, did you? I came near being put out in the quarter-finals, didn’t I? 
But tell me, Miss Anderson, have you ever played in a ping-pong tourna- 
| ae 
and so on until the teacher has completed his chores and can call 
time and ask for criticisms and discussion. 

While three introductions will not transform a Roy Atwell into a 
Chesterfield, it will wake many pupils to the possibility and the de- 
sirability of becoming at ease in social groups. 


SOCIAL CONVERSATION 

To make this activity follow naturally on the heels of the intro- 
ductions, as it so often does in real life, it should be outlined along 
with the preceding project and each pupil given a general assignment 
to decide on two definite topics, other than the weather, which he 
will be ready to broach to his newly introduced friend on the suc- 
ceeding day. He should prepare for the crucial five minutes in two 
ways: (1) canvass his own fields of interest and select two topics on 
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which he can talk without being a bore; (2) be ready to show gratify- 
ing attention and interest if it is not his own topic but one of the 
other fellow’s which gets the floor, and to interject intelligent ques 
tiions to stimulate the narration or the discussion. 

Each pupil is cautioned to remember the one to whom he was first 
introduced when, at the conclusion of all the introductions, the sig 
nal is given, for upon that signal one of the pair, whichever is most 
convenient, walks over to a vacant seat adjacent to the other and 
settles himself for a chat. The teacher’s services will usually be de 
manded here to minimize disorder, suggest more comfortable seating 
for some pairs, and straighten out tangles caused by absence or for 
getting partners. 

Most youngsters will accept the conditions of this game for its 
own sake; but there will always be pairs, especially of boy-girl com 
binations, who will sit tongue-tied unless the ice is broken for them. 
If, in addition, they are made aware in advance that the general 
substance of their colloquy is to form the basis for a short theme, 
each pair will have the strongest of motives for saying something 
that will read interestingly in a theme. 

As the introductions are rarely finished in one class period but 
usually terminate about the middle of the next period, this five 
minute colloquy will leave a portion of the period unused. ‘The five 
minutes is sometimes extended to seven or ten if several pairs re 
quest; but finally time is called, pupils return to their seats, and the 
remainder of the period is taken up with beginning the first draft of 
the theme while the conversation is fresh in the memory. While this 
theme is a somewhat artificial excrescence on a perfectly natural ac- 
tivity, it will not be found to take the edge off but will rather tend to 
spur the colorless pupil on to converse at his best, however poor that 
best may be. ‘To be at one’s best, and to make that best an ever 
improving best—haven’t we approached here to the center of the 
problem of personality? 

* In my class the semester’s work has already included drill in punctuating and para 


graphing dialogue, and this theme is a chance to show whether the points of that drill 


have been clinched. 
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INTERVIEWS 

‘The interview not only presents the situation of approaching a 
stranger for information but, as it has developed in my class, calls 
into play a number of other valuable social abilities. Exercising all 
these to the full makes this a singularly rich and varied project. 

Since interviews cannot always be completed on schedule, it is 
best to outline the project along with the first two, or even two or 
three days in advance of them, urging immediate action to allow for 
second or third calls where needed. Results can be speeded up by 
offering bonus A’s for reports ready before report day, and by setting 
a dead line with penalties for further delay. No expedients will 
bring in all reports on time, however; and it will therefore be best to 
clean up the slow ones during the parliamentary project. 

Preliminary work includes planning interviews; suggesting busi- 
nesses, professions, and occupations that can be chosen; and discuss- 
ing questions to be asked. Pupils will be found immensely fertile in 
discovering vocations off the beaten path of investigations (like those 
of the naprapath, the hobo, and the turnkey) and in thinking up 
questions. ‘wo periods may well be allowed for this open confer- 
ence, as it possesses marked social value and should give every pupil 
a chance to select the type of interview he prefers and to decide on 
the best questions. While the ninth grade is a bit early for vocation- 
al guidance, many will select lines of work in which they are inter- 
ested; and their survey will thus take on one more element of value. 

As it is essential that the one called on be a stranger, reasonable 
care must be used to prevent selection of relatives and friends. 
Such bad sportsmanship cannot, of course, be entirely prevented; 
but a clear setting-forth of the values to be gained from playing the 
game is all a teacher can do to insure fair dealing. ‘To add another 
lifelike touch, I offer those who wish it a mimeographed introduction 
slip: 

This will introduce , a Fresh 
man English student of West Division High School, who has been given the 
project of interviewing some stranger and obtaining a definite piece of informa- 
tion. We thank you for your kindness in co-operating. 


Proyect Committee, W. D. H. S. 
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In practice I have found that, after part of the class have had 
their own selections recorded on the tabulation sheet (see p. 42), it 
will be necessary to draft the rest by making arbitrary assignments 
of the vocations left. A few vocations are here given, with optional 
questions for each: 

Druggist.—Are prescriptions becoming fewer? Why are they in Latin? Is 
there much danger of error? What is a druggist’s idea of great success? 

Osteopath.—-Is medicine ever necessary? How does osteopathy differ from 
chiropractic? What is a lesion? Does an osteopath use massage? 

Realtor.--With plenty of money, is it better to build, buy, or rent? 

Dentist.-Is a dead tooth always unhealthy? Can the proper diet slow up 
decay? Are any antiseptic washes as good as they are advertised to be? 

A good question to terminate each interview is this: ‘‘Now, is there 
anything else of interest about your work that I can take back to the 
class?”’ 

The report has a number of social values it would be a mistake to 
neglect or underemphasize. Our dealings with people stamp us as 
colorless or forceful personalities in proportion as we say what we 
have to say just to get it over with or give it a setting of humor and 
animation that makes others listen. “They were bored .. . . they 
hung on his words” marks the nadir and the zenith of personality. 
Who would not, in his inmost heart at least, like to occupy that 
zenith? Here is a chance to give pupils a glimpse of the heights and 
start them climbing. 

The interesting report will sparkle with definite, vivid touches 
which reveal the individual narrator. How easy—and inefficient 
it is to deliver a flat report like this: 


A 
I went into a jewelry store an’ ast the man whether diamonds were selling 
better than last year, an’ he said not much better. Then I ast him what he 
sold most of in the store, an’ he said probly engagement rings an’ watches. ... . 
But the same story in the mouth of a student with individuality will 
go something like: 
B 


Mr. Paust, the jeweler, was a tall, thin man with a thousand wrinkles in his 
face that made him look as if he had a lot of worries and could scold pretty 
easy. As I watched him wait on a fleshy woman who was looking at electric 
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clocks, I began to get cold feet, because a well-dressed man who came in after I 
did looked as if he was in a hurry, and I thought, “Here I’m butting in with 


” 


these fool questions. ... . 


Would you have liked more of that? There lies the secret of person- 


ality: what it reveals makes us want more. 


PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE 
The fourth problem is to carve out a small cross-section of par- 
liamentary practice which will give each pupil an equal chance to go 
through a few fundamental operations. As interview reports trail 
slowly on, the project can be organized by doing the following 
things: 

1. Setting the limits of each chairmanship to calling the meeting to order (omit- 
ting usual opening routine), asking for new business, and handling one mo- 
tion. 

2. Discussing the right and wrong phrasing for 
a) Handling a motion just made 
b) Throwing it open for discussion after a second 
c) Declaring it “dropped”’ (not “‘lost’’) if no second is heard 
d) Putting it to a vote 
e) Announcing the result of the vote 


More machinery than this would clutter the project; but incidental 
points usually come up, and the teacher will probably need a copy of 
Robert’s Rules of Order. Some of these: 

1. Isolated calls of “Question!’’ merely show impatience to vote and do not 
force the chairman to take any action. 

2. “I move the previous question’ moves to shut off debate, calls for a rising 
vote, and if carried by two-thirds vote, necessitates the immediate putting 
of the main question to a vote. 

3. “I appeal from the decision of the chair”’ calls for putting of the chair’s deci- 
sion to a vote, to be sustained or reversed. 

These are the ordinary trouble-makers when a timid soul is in the 

chair, and many meetings have been delayed or tied into hopeless 

knots because of inability to handle them. Amendments are another 
source of confusion and had better be ruled out of the project. If the 

teacher is a parliamentarian, it is good fun to set the stage for a 

stated notion, an amendment, and an amendment to the amend- 

ment, and run it off smoothly with the teacher in the chair. Then, if 
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any ambitious student wants to try it, he could be promised a bonus 
“A” for completing the operation without a serious slip. 

One motion, and only one, should be expected of each pupil. Sub- 
ject matter of effective motions needs defining to show clearly the 
difference between futile motions and those “with teeth in them.” 
A motion without teeth in it cannot be carried into effect upon 
passage. For instance, a student council motion to stop any school 
practice has no teeth until it provides for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to present the request to the principal. 

Those who can think of no motions should be handed slips con- 
taining the subject matter (but not the wording) of a motion. A few 
suggestions follow: 


. To change the length of the school year in some way 

. To charge each student a fee covering all activities 

. To change the marking system in some way 

To take steps toward getting a swimming poor or other improvement 
. To abolish detentions 

. To restrict membership in student activities to three 

. To substitute periodic tests for semester final examinations 

8. To assess each class member to buy a picture (or something else) 

9. To change table organization in some way 

10. To use last class period in semester for a class party 


An wn 


~ 


This session again calls for lively activity by the teacher, as he 
must grade the chairman and each speaker and be on call for knotty 
parliamentary decisions. Inevitably, there will be two to half a doz- 
en loquacious pupils who would monopolize the floor if not curbed 
and would keep reticent ones from getting their credits. It is there- 
for necessary once in a while to read off a list of those who have their 
two discussion credits and will not be recognized again. Even physi- 
cal violence is hardly enough to keep some irrepressibles off their 
feet, and almost equal effort is needed to haul up the last two or 
three silent ones. But when the project has been finished and the 
smoke has cleared away, the class as a whole has learned thoroughly 
a few points of procedure; and the following questions may be in- 
serted in the semester final without fatal results: 
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1. Place X before each motion below which the business meeting of a high- 





school debating society might properly pass as here worded. ‘Mr. President, 

I meve— 

a) That this society hold no annual picnic this year’ 

b) That military drill be introduced into this school” 

c) That an American flag be purchased for the debating society room”’ 

d) That the president be authorized to spend $2.00 for flowers for Jennie 
Smith, who is in the hospital with scarlet fever”’ 

e) That we have light refreshments after every meeting.” 

. What does a chairman say or do when— 

a) A motion has been made and the maker has just sat down? 

b) A member cries “Question!” at the end of a speech? 

c) A motion is made but there is no second heard? 

d) A member starts to discuss before a motion is seconded? 

e) The rising vote on the “previous question” is 1o for it and 9 against it? 

f) Arising vote on an ordinary motion is 14 for it and 17 against it? 
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THE ENGLISH VERSE SPEAKING ASSOCIATION 


An ever increasing number of people in America and in England are 
interesting themselves singly and in groups in the speaking of verse in 
allits forms. The English Verse Speaking Association has been formed in 
England to fulfil the need for an authoritative national body under whose 
aegis poetry-lovers can come together for pleasure and guidance. 

The Association holds as its objects: 

a) Tostimulate the intelligent appreciation of poetry and to establish the speak- 
ing of poetry as one of the Arts. 

b) To promote training of the ear and the teaching of fine speech as an integral 
part of a normal education. 

c) To hold an annual Conference, Competition Festival and Summer School 
and to arrange lectures, readings, discussions on and performances of lyric 
and dramatic verse-speaking. 

d) To encourage the formation of Groups and Branches of the Association 
throughout the country. 


The governing council of the Association, numbering fifteen, is com- 
posed of some of England’s able poets, teachers, and readers. The council 
holds an annual conference, a national competition festival to which 
branches send their most promising members, and an annual summer 
school; but the most important part of its activities is the work of its 
branches, each of which is responsible for active intensive teaching and 
active work in its own district under the advice of the council. 

Laurence Binyon, an English poet and member of the governing coun- 
cil, has written: 

England has led the world in poetry. There are few things of which we can 
be prouder. Yet a vast indifference in poetry prevails. I often used to wonder 
why it was that while almost everyone enjoys a song well sung or a speech well 
delivered, so few people seemed to care for poetry well spoken or read aloud. 
Now they have begun to wake up: and I have heard audiences of some hun- 
dreds thrilled to intense stillness by lines of Milton, simply and naturally but 
sensitively and musically spoken. There is a whole world of pleasure here to 
be unlocked. Any society which will lead people to listen to great poetry, and 
to love it, must have our cordial good wishes; at least it has mine. I hope The 
English Verse Speaking Association will take hold of the young generation, for it 
is the young who are the natural lovers of poetry, and persuade them that here 
5° 
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is a fountain of pure pleasure which need never fail them through life. And I 
hope it will keep its standard high; for that is essential to success. 


In America the radio is helping to establish the speaking of poetry as 
one of the arts, and it is also showing us the need of good verse speakers. 
Wallace B. Nichols says: 

No one ever thinks of playing in public a sonata of Beethoven unless he is 
completely master of his instrument. Why, then, should anyone think he is 
capable of rendering a poem by Milton or Shelley, or any other poet, when he is 
not master of his instrument, the voice, as the musician is of his, the piano? If 
music were commonly performed as badly as poetry is commonly spoken, music 
would more or less be dead. Let poetry be properly spoken; then it will hold its 
audience. 


We must not, however, confine our verse speaking to the radio. If we 
“become once more accustomed to the sound of English verse, we learn 
thereby that the medium of poetic art is living speech.”’ Lovers of poetry 
want to share delight in it. They need to speak it and hear it finely ut- 
tered. Elsie Fogerty writes: “A revival of verse speaking means a revival 
in the knowledge and love of lyric poetry. A revival of poetic drama will 
follow. The function of the English Verse Speaking Association is to draw 
together all who care for these things and give them a united organization 
to serve and support them.” 

America as yet has no national verse speaking association that would 
correspond to the English Verse Speaking Association, yet America is 
feeling a revival of verse speaking. The public schools and universities 
must awake to this increasing interest on the part of our people if poetry 
is to become a part of our national life. Teachers of English and of speech 
arts have slighted verse speaking which would increase the knowledge and 
love of lyric poetry and poetic drama. Some of our universities are now 
offering courses in the direction of verse choirs and the staging of poetry. 
Teachers must bring our young people into “living contact with speech at 
its most inspired level, the speech of poets.” 

In an age of increased leisure and of too much ephemeral, flimsy recrea- 
tion, it is good to turn to great thoughts clothed in great language. The 
English Verse Speaking Association has a fine future and an important 
work to do, not only in England, but wherever the English language is 
spoken. Let America join England in establishing the speaking of poetry 
as one of the arts, and may each state in our Union in the near future have 
its own verse speaking association, with branches in its many cities. 

RuBy MAE JONES 
EUGENE FIELD JuNIOR HiGH SCHOOL 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF LANGUAGE PATTERNS 
STATEMENT OF PROBLEM AND METHOD 

The purpose of this investigation was to study patterns of written 
language by means of the disjuncted sentence and paragraph. The proce- 
dure consisted of requesting a group of Juniors and Seniors at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan to place various collections of disarranged statements 
together in such an order as to reproduce the original organization of the 
author. The printed statements contained both sentences and complete 
paragraphs. The sentences were to be arranged into paragraphs, and the 
paragraphs were to be arranged into short essays. 

The records consisted of the introspective reports of the subjects, the 
time required for the arrangement of each selection, and the point score. 
The score was based on the assumption that the original order of the 
author of the selection is correct. The score points were assigned in the 
following manner: one point each was given for the correct placement of 
the first and last sentences (or paragraphs), and one point for each sen- 
tence (or paragraph) sequence which correctly reproduced the original 


sequence of the author. 


INTERPRETATION OF THE RESULTS 

The major conclusion growing out of this investigation is that there is a 
striking failure on the part of intelligent subjects in reading moderately 
difficult material to rearrange printed statements so as to reconstruct the 
original order of the author. This failure is much more marked in the 
arrangement of paragraphs to form an essay than in the arrangement of 
sentences to form a paragraph. Such an outcome may reflect on the sub- 
jects who read the material, it may also reflect on the writer who com- 
posed it, and it may be a function of the nature of the subject matter 
itself. While in the case of the sentence-to-paragraph series there was 
considerable agreement between the subjects and the author, nevertheless 
in one instance the major agreement of the subjects centered on a pattern 
different from that of the author. Since the directions of the experiment 
required the subjects to reassemble the statement in such a sequence as to 
be meaningful to them (the subjects), the writers of this report are pre- 
pared to defend the theory that (at least for the materials employed in 
this experiment) meaning in such large units as sentences and paragraphs 
is not so dependent on the author’s pattern of organization as might, a 
priori, be assumed to be important and that the larger the unit, the less 
important the sequence between units becomes. 
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This investigation, however, provides ample evidence for the fact that 
the value to the reader of definite sequence varies with the selection and 
probably depends on the nature of the content and the style of the writer. 
The introspective reports of the subjects indicate that in material portray- 
ing the passing of time or in the description of steps in the conduct of an 
experiment, the order of the statements is much more necessary for mean- 
ing and is much more easy to follow. P 

All of which may have a considerable bearing on the teaching of reading 
and composition. To be specific, in both cases, for practical purposes the 
sentence is probably more important in itself than its position in the para- 
graph, and the paragraph is more important in itself than its location in 
the essay. Furthermore, instruction should probably differentiate very 
sharply between those types of written expression in which organization is 
important and those in which it is not so important. 

For those types of material where organization is very important in the 
case of composition, definite instruction should be given in stylistic tech- 
niques of making the pattern clear; and in the case of reading, instruction 
should direct the reader to take advantage of the same techniques in fol- 
lowing the organization of the writer. Finally, the method of reconstruct- 
ing the original pattern of the author from disjuncted sentences and para- 
graphs can become, with extensive and discriminating use, a valuable 
device in training the writer to compose and the reader to extract meaning 
from the printed page. 

Howarp Y. McCiusky 


CREIGHTON COLEMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 





“FAMILY-NIGHT” PROGRAMS 


Working in the midst of a community of people hard hit by the de- 
pression, representing many nationalities, and rather far from the other 
centers of amusements has presented a challenge. We feel that our 
school is filling a new place in the lives of our people through our “‘Family- 
Night” programs, devised by the principal, Mr. A. B. Haist. The one re- 
quirement, that children must sit with their parents, creates a family 
: feeling and reduces the disciplinary problem greatly. 

Our English department has been responsible for two programs, and it 
is of these I wish to speak. Last year our Literary Club asked to present 
one program featuring Poland, because there were so many of that 
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nationality in our school. A play was written, weaving in many historical 
events and folk customs of the people. Folk dances, several songs of 
Poland, and a Polish speaker who emphasized the friendship of Poland 
and America completed the evening’s entertainment. In adjoining rooms 
a display of Polish weaving, costumes, and handicraft seemed to add the 
finishing touch. A profound patriotic feeling was apparent and the eve- 
ning was good for all of us. The Poles had tangible evidence of real 
achievements in which to take pride, and others were glad to learn more 
about the background of this interesting people. 

This winter the English classes tried to re-create the atmosphere and 
people of Shakespeare’s England, while reading A Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream. We searched for authentic dances, costumes, and songs, and found 
that we needed help from other departments. The art department worked 
with the Punch and Judy show, the Glee Club with the songs, the or- 
chestra with Morris dances, while the physical education classes became 
expert in seventeenth-century folk dances. Stage properties were made 
in the shops, while students in English struggled to overcome foreign 
accents, as they dramatized Shakespeare’s amusing clowns presenting 
Pyramus and Thisby. 

Large crowds have been assured at each “‘Family-Night” program 
given, school work has been vitalized, and the building has become a 
center of wholesome entertainment for the entire community. 

IRENE M. RIDGE 
WEBBER JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


PRESENTING THE PIONEER 


Instead of simply crying “‘Extra!”’ “Extra!” to boost the sale of our 
junior high school newspaper on the day it was to make its initial appear- 
ance for this year, the members of our news staff tried a new, and what 
proved to be very effective, scheme for presenting the paper to the stu- 
dents, and inducing them to subscribe. We made our plans so that we 
might secure the chapel period on the day that our first issue was ready 
to be released. In this way we were able, through one presentation, to 
bring our ‘‘sales-stimulation” program to the attention of every student in 
the school. 

For our program we set to work to fashion our own stage property. 
We secured several yards of white sign canvas, and, utilizing the talents 
of boys and girls who enjoyed lettering and sign painting, we reproduced 
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on a large scale an exact replica of the front page of our paper, drawing 
in at the top its name, the Pioneer, and under that our slogan, “Blazing 
News Trails.’’ Headlines were printed, and the columns were also shown 
by lines. We did not undertake to print stories on the canvas, using in- 
stead dots and dashes of the paint from the brush. After it was finished, 
this paper was hung as a drop, in the center of the back stage, with plain 
scenery arranged at each side. The center of the newspaper was left un- 
fastened, to allow an entrance place for the characters who were to make 
our news stories live for the audience. 

As the curtain swung back, two trumpeters, dressed in white, and 
standing, one on each side of the newspaper, blew a blast that formally 
announced the Pioneer to the public. This done, our reader, stationed 
near the front of the stage, began the program with lines that ran some- 
thing like this: “Attention everybody, we’ll drive away your blues, and 
do our best to give you, a peek into the news!”’ During the reading of the 
entire program we had appropriate music played from the side stage. 

The reader’s first announcement was “Sports!” Then with lines which 
told in rhyme about the school’s games and teams, he made it clear that 
the newspaper expected to carry interesting stories in this field. As he 
read, a boy in football uniform and girls in basket-ball uniforms came 
through the paper on the stage, and, after walking around, took their 
places at one side. 

In rapid order, and each time in rhyme, he called out the names of the 
clubs in the school, and stated that we would carry news from each. 

One by one they came, while the reader was giving the lines about their 
particular organization: from the Art Club, a girl in smock and beret, 
carrying a pallet and brushes; from the Science Club a boy in a white coat, 
who carried a test tube; from the Reading Club, boys and girls reading 
books; from the newspaper, reporters rushing in with pads and pencils 
in hand; from the International Relations Club, boys and girls dressed to 
represent children of other nations; from the Dramatic Club, a jester; 
and from the Junior Red Cross, a girl dressed in the Red Cross uniform. 

The fact that we would carry news from the Junior High P.T.A. was 
brought out by a girl who dressed as a mother, and walked across the 
stage carrying a P.T.A. magazine. 

The school band was represented in flashing style. Several members 
marched through the paper in full uniform, playing their instruments. 
The same procedure was followed by the drum and bugle corps, and the 
orchestra. In fact, every phase of the school life was represented, and the 
idea that the newspaper was going to offer the students, in every issue, 
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well-done accounts of the activities of each group was impressively 
brought home to the audience. 

At the conclusion of the program the stage was a mass of color from 
the costumes of those representing the different organizations. With the 
large newspaper forming a background for the scene, the effect was most 
impressive. As a concluding number the large group sang a song, the 
words of which had been written to fit the tune of a popular song, urging 
the students to subscribe to the paper. 

Immediately following the program, the papers went on sale and the 
results were more than enough to convince us that the idea of presenting 
our news stories with “movable type” on the stage had not been in vain. 

VIRGINIA TANNER 
Waycross JuNIOR HicH ScHOOL 
Waycross, GEORGIA 


AN EXPERIMENT IN INDIVIDUALIZED PROCEDURE 


The longer I teach, the more I am impressed by certain weaknesses of 
the usual classroom procedure: (1) Students with widely different prepa- 
rations are subjected to precisely the same procedure and subject matter. 
(2) All students progress at the same rate. (3) Because the recitation must 
be shared by a large number and because the slow student and the igno- 
rant student hold up progress, they are seldom knowingly called on. The 
teacher, however, is continually tempted to think when answers are 
given that these represent the common knowledge of the class. 

In an attempt to meet the needs of the slow and the very capable stu- 
dents I was permitted by my department head and by my principal to 
organize an experimental class. Since all our teachers carry a heavy stu- 
dent load, it did not seem wise to try the plan with a small group; so the 
class was opened to the first thirty-two applicants, regardless of their 
previous records or ability. In conferences with these applicants and their 
parents, four points were stressed: (1) All time schedules would be 
abolished. Whenever students completed a semester’s work credit would 
be given, whether that was in three weeks or three semesters. (2) The 
student would have no prodding from the teacher to keep him going. He 
would have to keep himself spurred on, as no daily assignments would be 
given. (3) The student would be expected to master the work as he went 
along. No one would be passed with a low grade. No one would fail, as he 
would continue until he completed the work well. (4) My function would 
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be to plan the course in advance, to guide the student along it, and to 
give help whenever the student felt need of it. 

The enrolment was quickly completed by students and parents, who 
seemed enthusiastic about the course. The personnel was varied, consist- 
ing of Freshmen, Sophomores, Juniors, and Seniors of both the x and the 
y groups. (We classify our students according to their ability.) Since the 
students would not keep together, once they got started on their work, 
there was no need of uniform classification. It was hoped that the places 
of graduating Seniors would be filled one at a time by other students, who 
would find it easy to fit into the work if a considerable number were al- 
ready habituated to it. 

During the summer I was busy laying out the work. There was need 
for (1) a grammar giving the work in the form most useful for such a 
class, with definite instructions for its study and with a complete index; 
(2) a rhetoric in which the work was presented in such a form as to reduce 
to a minimum consultations with the instructor; (3) a definite schedule of 
theme assignments for each semester; (4) a definite assignment of the 
work over each classic to be studied throughout the four-year course by 
both x and y students and an indication of the time it would be studied 
in regular classes. 

When the semester opened, all this was ready and divided into sections 
so that the three copies of each would be available to as many students as 
possible. I explained orally and in a written bulletin how this material 
was to be used. 

At first, of course, there was great confusion. It was several weeks be- 
fore pupils were able to settle down to this new type of instruction. 

I could cite examples to prove the success of the course. Several stu- 
dents learned to read far more efficiently. By refusing to accept theme 
work until it had conformed to the assignments and by having them cor- 
rected, I was able to secure in several cases real progress in composition 
ability. It must be admitted, however, that only a few entered into the 
experiment whole-heartedly. 

Before the class had run six weeks, all but two Freshmen had been 
transferred to regular classes because they did not progress as fast as they 
had expected. Two Sophomores were transferred because they thought 
the work too difficult. I transferred four Sophomores to my regular 
classes (where they made a grade of B) because they were unable to make 
themselves do anything without daily assignments. At the end of the 
semester only ten voted to continue the course. Consequently it was dis- 
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continued; and unfinished work was made up as rapidly as possible the 
next semester without any attempt to hold to the original idea of high- 
grade work. 

Out of this experiment have come some very definite ideas: 

1. Most students do not know when they do not understand what they 
have read. These students will not profit from a course such as I have 
described until they can learn to know when they do not understand. 

2. Many students do not like to work alone. Several failures to succeed 
in this course were due to the desire of these students to work together 
rather than to do their best. Such students need daily assignments. 

3. Some system of bookkeeping is needed in such a course to keep the 
work moving harmoniously. Some students will neglect portions of the 
work they do not like until the other parts are completed. Then it is al- 
most impossible to get these parts done well. 

4. The teacher needs more than ordinary calmness and poise. Just how 
much of the failure in this experiment was due to the inherent weakness 
of the plan and how much to my temper I do not, of course, know. 

5. The teacher needs more than ordinary persistence in seeing that the 
work is done properly; otherwise the plan becomes a means of slipshod 
progress. This method, properly used, is directed study under the most 
favorable conditions. 

Was the course a success? No, but it convinced me that such a class 
could succeed. It would need students who were under no delusion as to 
their abilities and who would be willing to meet the conditions regardless 
of time limits, students who were concerned primarily with mastery of the 
work, students who have enough initiative to give themselves daily tasks 
and enough persistence to hold themselves to them. I had some such 
students in the course. 

It is in the hope that someone else may be tempted to try it that I have 
indicated the nature of the experiment, even though the results have not 
been satisfactory. In aim and theory, I am sure, it is sound. 


HERMAN O. MAKEY 
SouTH S1pE HIGH SCHOOL 


Fort WAYNE, INDIANA 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE AUDIENCE IN 
ORAL COMPOSITION 
The rhetorical difference between written and oral composition is dis- 
cussed in most of our texts, but there is one fundamental difference be- 
tween the two forms of discourse which receives little attention. This is 
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the difference in the influence of the sense of audience exerted upon the 
writer as compared with that felt by the speaker. The writer may speak 
to his audience by “‘remote control’’; the speaker must meet them face to 
face. 

How does this difference in the immediacy of the audience bear upon 
the teaching of written and of oral composition? Let us assume two com- 
position assignments, one in each form, for illustration. From the Course 
of Study for High-School English for the state of Oregon, we may take the 
following as somewhat typical: a) “Write an editorial.”’ 5) “Prepare an 
argument for oral presentation.’’ We will elaborate these assignments by 
supposing they are to deal with the same subject—perhaps the abolition 
of secret societies in high school, or the curtailment of interscholastic 
athletics in favor of an intramural program. (Have you heard these be- 
fore?) In the first assignment the student may assume that he is writing 
for publication in the school paper, or the local press. In the oral argu- 
ment he may assume an address to an assembly, or to some special group 
in charge of school activities. In both cases the audience which the stu- 
dent has in mind while preparing may be partly assumed, partly real, and 
may exert a certain amount of influence upon the preparation he makes. 

But once the preparation has been made and the address to the audi- 
ence is to begin, the two cases show a striking difference. Take first the 
case of the editorial writer. In spite of the vividness with which he may 
have conceived his reading audience as he wrote his editorial excoriating 
secret societies, he knows that his actual reading audience may be quite 
different. In fact, the chances are strong that the only reader will be the 
teacher, who will pick up this editorial out of a bundle of fifty, and who, 
after reading it for unity, coherence, emphasis, punctuation, effectiveness 
of organization, and phrasing, will mark it appropriately, and lay it on the 
“corrected” pile, while she takes up another editorial effort on ‘Cleaning 
Up the Movies.”’ If the editorial has been well written, she may read it to 
the class, and then the writer’s opinions will be subjected to the criticism 
of the audience, which may differ vigorously. 

But this opposition will go largely unvoiced, and will be tempered by 
the fact that the teacher reads the composition to illustrate effective writ- 
ing. The writer himself may sigh, blush, gaze out of the window, squirm 
in his seat, or, in event of publication, may even absent himself. At any 
rate he is not called upon to stand before the gaze of his classmates to 
advocate his point of view. Whatever effectiveness of address he has 
achieved was completed when he laid down his pen, and is now registered 
there on the theme-paper. He can fairly wash his hands of the matter, 
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But what of the audience in the second assignment? Oral compositions 
without audiences are somewhat difficult to carry out. Assume what audi- 
ence the student will, he finds himself faced with an actual audience of 
schoolmates who have their opinions on this subject; some of them are 
members of secret societies and support and practice the evils he con- 
demns. But the student cannot depend upon the teacher to present his 
ideas for him. His principal function is still to be carried out, even though 
his personal preparation has been completed. He must now stand before 
his listeners and, without blush, shift, or evasion, say why he is opposed to 
the present practices of secret societies. 

At once a whole range of psychic interplay arises that was not opera- 
tive in the writer-reader relationship. The speaker will be informed by the 
expression on the faces of his audience, by their physical and psychical at- 
titudes, that they disagree, are indifferent, are hearing him critically, un- 
sympathetically, even intolerantly. He will become aware, too, perhaps, 
in a more or less subliminal way, that his listeners are passing judgment 
upon him after the old, old pattern of human response: by transfer of 
their opposition to his opinions, to opposition based on criticism of him as 
a person; and thereupon, what he is in their eyes “‘shouts so loudly that 
they cannot hear what he says.” In many instances the mere anticipation 
of these psychic disturbances is enough to set the heart thumping and the 
nerves jittering, and thus to create a considerable obstacle to effective 
oral presentation, even before the student rises to speak. 

How does the student respond to these responses made by his listeners? 
Much depends upon his temperament, self-confidence, and sense of con- 
viction. He may be able to stand by his opinions and advance them firm- 
ly and cogently. If he is less self-possessed, he may become belligerent, or, 
in other instances, overweaning in self-effacement. His response, in turn, 
arouses further reactions in his listeners. Thus a circular interaction is set 
up, within which the speaker must find poise and self-confidence. He 
must effect a stable adjustment to the whole situation or his carefully pre- 
pared argument is lost. 

The assignments used here for illustration may represent something of 
an extreme; but the situations they present are not uncommon. The gen- 
eral point of the illustrations seem to hold: If the student cannot face his 
audience, meet their response, and add to the circuit of psychic interplay 
his own positive current of self-control and conviction, then he cannot 
communicate his thought to his listeners. In the preparation of his com- 
position, both the writer and the speaker must exercise their skill and 
imagination to produce an effective piece of discourse. But, where the 
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writer ends his work when his preparation is complete, the speaker 
encounters another and, in many respects, a more trying problem: the 
proper psychological adjustment to his face-to-face audience. Unless this 
problem is met, the whole purpose of oral composition—effective commu- 
nication of thought to the listeners—is blocked. 

The teaching of oral composition, then, calls for an understanding of 
this psychological problem. The teacher must know how to aid the stu- 
dent in making an effective adjustment, in achieving self-control, poise, 
and well-tempered emotional release. The achievement of such attitudes 
is the primary step in effective oral expression, either in the classroom or 
in “real life’’ uses of oral communication. 

Joun L. CASTEEL 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


READING INTERESTS OF HIGH-SCHOOL SENIORS 


The admission blank which is filled in by Freshmen who enrol at the 
University of Wisconsin asks the applicants, among other things, these 
two questions: (a) List the titles of as many books as you can recall hav- 
ing read during the past year outside of school requirements. (b) What 
magazines and newspapers do you read regularly? 

It has been apparent from even a casual examination of the replies to 
these questions that high-school graduates report that they do a sur- 
prisingly small amount of voluntary reading and that the outside reading 
they do is mediocre in quality. 

To get more specific information about the amount and quality of the 
outside reading done by high-school graduates the replies given by 1,980 
Freshmen were investigated in some detail. The 1,980 Freshmen were 
chosen at random from the entering classes of 1929, 1930, and 1931, and 
include 1,320 men and 660 women. 

The 1,320 men reported having read a total of 4,470 books during the 
past year and the 660 women reported having read a total of 3,258. The 
average number of books reported by the doys was slightly over 33, and 
the average number of books reported by the girls was slightly less 
than s. 

The 7,728 books read by both the boys and the girls fell into fourteen 
rather distinct groups. Descriptive titles of the fourteen groupings and 
the percentage that each constituted in the total reading of the boys and 
of the girls are listed in Table I. 

Perhaps the most significant fact revealed by these figures is the small 
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number of books that both the boys and the girls report that they have 
read. The boys averaged less than one book every three months, and 
more than one-third of these books were popular fiction and detective 
stories. The girls read less than one book every ten weeks, and more than 
a third of these were popular fiction. The girls listed a considerably 
larger proportion of novels of high quality than the boys reported, while 
the boys had read somewhat more than the girls of travel and adventure, 
detective and mystery, and biography, history, science, philosophy, and 
technical books. 





TABLE I 
PERCENTAGE PERCENTAGE 
oF TOTAL oF ToTAL 
I'ype or Book =e 

Boys Girls 
1. Classics heh ally Ghz —, is 2.1 
2. Novels of high quality. . . 19.1 28.5 
3. Popular fiction 30.1 33.2 
4. Modern essays r.3 Es 
5. Modern drama 3.2 3-7 
6. Modern poetry ae amet 1.9 ..5 
7. Detective and mystery stories. . ; 5.4 2.4 
8. Western novels...... mee | 2 Ea 
9. Travel and adventure books. .. .| 7.8 4.4 
10. Biography and history... 3.9 10.3 
11. Science and philosophy... . 5.1 2.1 
12. Educational ; we ; 6.3 5.8 
13. Technical books | <3 7 
14. Religious books a ‘— I.4 





The number of magazines read regularly by the boys was reported as 
3,196 and by the girls as 1,867—or an average of 2.4 by the boys and 2.8 
by the girls. The magazines which were listed also fell into thirteen rather 
distinct groups. The thirteen groupings and the percentages which each 
constituted in the total number reported are listed in Table I] 

One of the first reactions to this tabulation is that both boys and girls 
have listed a much smaller percentage of the cheap type of magazines, 
including movie magazines, confession magazines, and the “thriller’’- 
story magazines, than one would expect. Someone buys these magazines, 
and popular opinion has pointed to boys and girls in high school, and just 
out of high school, as consistent readers of them. It is possible that these 
magazines were left out of the lists by students who did not want to 
admit that they read them. 
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It is not surprising to find that boys reported that they read more 
| sports and popular scientific magazines than girls and a smaller number 
of magazines especially devoted to women’s interests. It is interesting to 
) see that a larger percentage of the reading in high-class monthly maga- 
zines was done by girls than by boys. The relatively large percentage of 
reading of weekly reviews, such as the Literary Digest, Time, the New 


TABLE II 
PERCENTAGE PERCENTAGI 
or ToTAL or TOTAL 
TyPeE OF MAGAZINE pS, Saws 
Boys Girls 
1. Special interest (art, music, 
theater, etc.) bcm 8.9 4a.$ 
2. Travel 4.4 4.9 
3. Home (non-fiction) and garden- 
ing.... 9 3 
4. Sports and nature ‘5 8 
5. Cheap 6 2 
6. Women’s monthly magazines 1.6 21.5 
7. Popular sciences 8.5 1.2 
8. Humor 2.4 1.6 
9. Young people’s magazines 4.3 2.2 
10. Weekly fiction 23.9 14.3 
11. Monthly fiction 14.8 17.4 
12. High-class monthly 12.9 17.2 
13. Weekly reviews 13.9 13.7 
TABLE III 
Percentage Percentage 
Local Metropolitan 
Boys OI 30 


Girls 59 41 


Republic, and others, is perhaps the only influence that can be credited 
to the schools so far as magazine reading is concerned. 

The number of newspapers read regularly was also tabulated. The men 
students reported 1,792, or an average of 1.35 newspapers read regularly, 
and the girls reported a total of 864, or an average of 1.31 newspapers 
read regularly. 

The newspapers were divided into local and metropolitan and the per- 
centages of each, as shown in Table III, were found. This tabulation 
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shows that over half the newspapers read are local papers, and that the 
boys read slightly fewer metropolitan papers than the girls. 

The tabulations presented here reveal how little interest in reading has 
been developed in pupils by our school system. The data also show that 


the schools have not created a taste for fine literature and that the type 
or quality, as well as the amount, of voluntary reading reported by nearly 
two thousand high-school graduates indicates that twelve years of school 
training had done little to cultivate interest and taste in reading. 
RuTH ByRNs 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY V. A. C. HENMON 
NEw York CIty 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 














EDITORIAL 


The treatment of grammar in An Experience Curriculum in Eng- 
lish, the report of a commission appointed by the National Council 


of Teachers of English, has been sharply attacked since 
Instrumental 


Grammar the publication of the report by the D. Appleton—Cen- 


tury Company late in October. Since every scientific at- 
tempt to prove that a knowledge of grammar is useful has failed, the 
Commission recommended that all teaching of grammar separate 
from the manipulation of sentences be discontinued. The conserva- 
tives are shocked. 

First it must be pointed out that this recommendation is not so 
radical as it sounds. Actually An Experience Curriculum in English 
lists twenty-four items of grammar to be taught, and these include 
practically all the grammar of function ever taught in the schools. 
The grammar of classification is, of course, omitted; it has been in 
bad repute as public-school subject matter ever since the publication 
of The Reorganization of English in the Secondary School nearly twen- 
ty years ago. And a host of details too difficult for young students 
and only infrequently applicable to ordinary speaking and writing 
have been left for later study—by any who may be interested. All 
the basic conceptions of the parts of a sentence, of the parts of 
speech, of concord, and of case appear in the list. 

Why, then, the angry denunciations? Because the method of pres- 
entation recommended is unconventional. The traditional procedure 
is to offer, first, an abstract definition; second, illustrations; third, 
exercises in pointing out the construction in bookish sentences; and 
only fourth and last, if at all, practical application of the conception 
in avoiding errors. The procedure now recommended is to show by 
example how some part of a sentence may be manipulated—moved 
to a different position, changed from a phrase to an adverb or from 
an awkward second sentence into an effective gerund with object 
and modifiers, just for example—and to have the pupils manipulate 
other sentences in imitation of the teacher or book. When by this 
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activity they have become really familiar with the construction, a 
name—adverbial phrase, gerund, participle, subordinate clause, for 
example—is applied to it. This new term is used by the teacher in 
referring again to the construction, which must be practiced again, 
and probably again, before pupils come to use it with sufficient free- 
dom and accuracy. The result !s the same understanding of gram- 
matical terms that we have of such words as “chair,” “truth,” and 
“play,” no one of which the average person could readily define. 

On the other hand, those who adopt the idea of instrumental 
grammar should, and probably soon will, make two criticisms of the 
presentation of it in An Experience Curriculum. They will begin by 
challenging the assumption that knowledge of grammar—implicit 
knowledge, at least—is necessary or helpful in constructing more 
varied and effective sentences, but not in attaining correctness. The 
truth almost certainly is that at least implicit grammatical concepts 
are necessary to all phases of effective control of language. Such con- 
cepts in rudimentary form undoubtedly guide the four-year-old who 
says “goed” for “went” or “‘seed”’ for “‘saw’’; and the six-year-old 


b 


who starts to say “four boys was” and corrects it to “were’’ has more 
than hazy ideas of subject, verb, and agreement. Confining the ap- 
plication of grammar to the rhetoric of the sentence is hardly logi- 
cal, and was probably dictated by the need of jarring the profession 
loose from the present practice of teaching formal grammar with the 
pious and rarely fulfilled intention of later applying it to the correc- 
tion of faulty syntax. 

These friends of the idea of instrumental grammar will continue 
their attack upon the report by pointing out mistakes in the order of 
presentation of the items. They may even find some few grammati- 
cal concepts not in the report which are truly instrumental. They 
will show how these same concepts listed in the report can be de- 
veloped through the right kind of practice on troublesome forms. 

The instrumental grammar phase of An Experience Curriculum in 
English is a pioneer, imperfect attempt to embody in a definite pro- 
gram a theory which has long been rendered lip service by most liber- 
als. Progress will come not through attacks upon its central prin- 
ciple but through thoughtful, and frequently experimental, expan- 
sion and correction of its application of the principle. 














USAGE COUNSEL 


VARIA 


Should one be asked what the usage is regarding ‘‘and”’ in numerals, it 
will be found correctly stated under the word in the Oxford English Dic- 
tionary, summing up the practice through the centuries, thus: 

It is used to connect the unit numbers with the tens when they precede, but 
not when they follow, as one and twenty, twenty-one; to connect (units or) tens 
to hundreds (or thousands), as, two hundred and one, three thousand and twenty- 
one, six thousand two hundred and fifty six..... 


This correctly states the practice, not only in English, but in cognate 
languages, and has through invariable use by everybody from the begin- 
nings of our speech established an ascertained rhythm which we have 
come to expect and are correspondingly disappointed, even annoyed, 
when it is not observed. 

Within the last few years a different way has been arrived at, as set 
forth under the heading “Numbers Read Aloud” in Weseen’s A Dictionary 
of English Grammar (1928), as follows: 

According to the best present usage the figures 120 should be read aloud as 
one hundred twenty. The figures 1,040 should be read one thousand, forty. 
The figures 1,345,678 should be read one million, three hundred forty-five 
thousand, six hundred seventy-eight. And is not used to connect parts of whole 
numbers. 


What is the reader to do with a passage from the Bible such as “All they 
that were numbered in the camp of Dan were an hundred thousand and 
fifty and seven thousand and six hundred’? Read it as it is written, of 
course; one is not reading numbers but words. 

But whai of dates, such as 1492 and 1776—one thousand, four hundred 
and ninety-two; one thousand, seven hundred seventy-six? Does one 
really do it? Certainly I’ve never heard it and have no desire to. We do 
say fourteen hundred and ninety-two, and seventeen hundred and sev- 
enty-six, and both have a rhythm which is both agreeable and memorable. 
It has long been the American custom, as distinguished from the British, 
to read, even more to say, eleven hundred, twelve hundred, etc., instead 
of one thousand, one hundred; one thousand, two hundred, etc. It is 
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easier and not to be misunderstood. The dates given are unfamiliar to 
Englishmen, who are little interested in American history, but they are 
part of the daily bread of us in the United States, 

It can be readily seen that for accountants and statisticians, whose 
business is so largely in figures, there is reason for the omitted “and.” It is 
they who invented o for ‘‘naught,”’ and saved us so much trouble with 
telephones, among other things. But that has nothing to do with numbers 
as part of literature, and the injunction is only for numerals read aloud, 
not for general reading. But one constantly meets nowadays books where 
figures are merely casual and infrequent in which the “‘and”’ is left out, to 
the disturbance of all familiar with its historical usage. 

“And” is ordinarily a conjunctive, but its numerous significances should 
be looked up in an unabridged dictionary by those interested in niceties. 
Just now it is being coupled with “or” in the combination ‘“‘and/or,”’ and 
this may be met with in an occasional book, so there is danger of its infest- 
ing literature. But “‘and” frequently carries with it a sense of the alterna- 
tive without its being expressed; frequently enough, that is, for Professor 
Weseen to include in his work already cited, under the heading “And,” 
the following: 

And. Often incorrectly used in place of or in such expressions as “‘Preposi- 
tions are usually set before nouns and pronouns.” This implies that nouns and 


’ 


pronouns go together. The real sense is “nouns or pronouns,” one or the other, 


but rarely both at once. 


But that last phrase shows that, particular as Mr. Weseen is in this, he 
is not specific enough; he should have written “‘before nouns or pronouns, 
nouns and nouns, or pronouns and pronouns, and, as in ‘Jack and I are 
going,’ ‘He is seeing Jim and me,’ before nouns and pronouns, ”’ which 
sounds much like writing needless nonsense to me. 

Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary (1934) has this to say about the legal 
use of ‘‘and”’ as also a disjunctive: 

In legal language and is interpreted as if it were or, and vice versa, whenever 
this construction is required to give effect to the intention of the person using 
it; thus, in a bequest to “a person and her bodily issue,” or in a law providing 
that certain cities may tax property “taxable for State and county purposes,” 
and may be read as or. Sometimes in legal papers and/or is used to represent 
and as interchangeable with or. 


In this connection The News-Week at Home for February 16 last, 
speaking of Senator Carter Glass and his Appropriations Committee 
wrestling with the Work Relief Bill, says: 
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Senator Glass dropped his aloofness for only one cause, and that he carried 
to victory. He found the phrase “‘and/or”’ repeated seven times in the bill. He 
bridled, then growled: ‘“‘A man who doesn’t know whether he means ‘and’ or ‘or’ 
is unfit to write a statute.” Lawyers fell in love with “and/or” shortly before the 
war. Contracts and legal papers have been peppered with the phrase. Some 
attorneys condemned its use as sloppy thinking. Once John W. Davis, 1924’s 
Democratic Presidential candidate, let fly: ‘It is a bastard sired by indolence 
(or by ignorance) out of dubiety.” 





Several American authors write “’til’”’ for “until” or “‘till,”’ evidently in 
the belief that it is an abbreviation of the latter from the former. It is 
quite needless painstaking and wholly misplaced erudition. Instances of 
“till” run back to the year 800 in the OED in the sense of ‘‘to,” and in its 
present senses to 1330 and numerously thereafter. “Until” in the former 
sense does not appear until 1200, and as now understood about a century 
later. The relation is from the beginning about that of “to” and “unto,” 
except that the latter word, as the Century Dictionary notes, “‘is now some- 
what antiquated,” while the other pair run side by side in use and signifi- 
cance. Webster says: 

In meaning there is no marked distinction between /i// and until; in usage till 
remains the usual form, but its compound wniil is preferred as the opening word 
of a sentence and often in more formal writing. 


Another bit of useful definition is also found in Webster: 

In ordinary use, as well as in contracts and other legal documents, the ques- 
tion as to whether until is inclusive or exclusive of the date mentioned generally 
depends upon the connection or circumstances in which the word is used. The 
weight of judicial decisions is that until is prima facie exclusive. 


WALLACE RICE 
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C. H. WARD 


C. H. Ward is gone! He died of pneumonia at his home in New Haven 
on October 18, leaving a widow but no children. The passing of a man who 
had affected American life as much by commercial or political activity as 
Ward did by teaching and writing would have been featured by the daily 
press throughout the country. 

C. H. Ward, born in Nebraska, but educated at Yale, went while still a 
young man to teach in the Taft School, a college preparatory institution in 
Watertown, Connecticut. His success here attracted the attention of 
Scott, Foresman and Company, who shortly began to publish his very 
popular composition texts: Sentence and Theme, Theme Building, and 
others. Later they also brought out his books for teachers: What Is Eng- 
lish? and Grammar for Composition. All these books were notable for 
definiteness, clarity, and cleverness of style. 

A book of Readings in Science, which he edited for Houghton’s ‘‘River- 
side Series” attracted comparatively little attention, so that it was with 
real surpise that all but his intimates learned some time after the publica- 
tion (ten years ago) of the best seller called Evolution for John Doe, by 
Henshawe Ward, that C. H. Ward and Henshawe Ward were the same. 
The best known of his other general books is Thobbing (wishful thinking). 

During his classroom days Ward was an interested and interesting fig- 
ure at meetings of the National Council of Teachers of English, where he 
was frequently engaged in warm but friendly argument with the late 
S. A. Leonard. English Journal readers will remember that when the 
Council published Leonard’s Current English Usage two years ago, Ward 
wrote a keenly perceptive review. 





A NEW EDITION 


Current English Usage, the survey of present-day speech and punctua- 
tion made for the National Council of Teachers of English by the late 
Professor S. A. Leonard and his associates, has appeared in a new edition 
with a Foreword by Professor Robert C. Pooley, Professor Leonard’s suc- 
cessor at the University of Wisconsin. The book was out of print for a 
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year, during which time the demand for it increased until a second edition 
became a necessity. 

The latest addition to the National Council publications is An Expe- 
rience Curriculum in English, the report of the Curriculum Commission of 
which W. Wilbur Hatfield is chairman. Other Council publications now 
available are Guide to Play Selection, by Milton Smith; Photoplay A ppreci- 
ation in American High Schools, by William Lewin; Teaching College Eng- 
lish, by Oscar James Campbell; Home Reading, senior high school reading 
list; Leisure Reading, junior high school reading list; and Good Reading, 
college and adult reading list. 


AN UNUSUAL COURSE 

A course in the literature of the Pacific has been added to the curricu- 
lum of the English department of the University of Hawaii in Honolulu. 
It was offered for the first time during the summer session this year, and 
the interest with which it was received encouraged the university admin- 
istrators to include it in the curriculum for the regular academic year. 
They believe this is the first time this subject has been offered by a 
university. 

The course includes a study of the works with a Pacific setting of such 
distinguished writers as Mark Twain, Robert Louis Stevenson, Joseph 
Conrad, Pierre Loti, W. Somerset Maugham, Herman Melville, Charles 
Warren Stoddard, and Jack London; the journals of the missionaries and 
other early visitors to the islands of Polynesia, Melanesia, Malaysia, New 
Zealand, and Australia, as well as the legends native to these places. It is 
conducted by Carl G. Stroven, a member of the University of Hawaii 
faculty since 1927. 





THE PERIODICALS 
PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 

The following embarrassing passage from a manual for instructors in 
use in the Civilian Conservation Corps Camp is reprinted in the Novem- 
ber, 1935, issue of the Social Frontier: 

How to Avoid Dangerous Issues.—Discussion can reach the point where it 
may run into dangerous issues. This is particularly true in foreman training 
classes and with experienced groups. An instructor is not expected to sit as a 
judge and give decisions concerning arguments in politics. Should it be indi- 
cated that dangerous topics are being brought up for discussion in the class, the 
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instructor should analyze the situation, and if it is considered unwise to deal 
with any given topic, lead the discussion away from that topic. One safe way 
is, of course, to stay away from dangerous topics; recognize them early in the 
discussion and switch to something of greater interest to the group if possible. 

Another way is to promise to bring the dangerous issue up at some future 
time. This will make it possible for the instructor to secure additional informa- 
tion before discussing it, and it also sets up the possibility of the topic being 
forgotten. A story to switch the interest of the class is a further device for 
changing the topic. Frankness and honesty will help, and if the case warrants, 
the instructor should tell the class that the dangerous issue is not a part of the 


lesson and should refuse to discuss it. 


That American public-school teachers must organize in opposition to 
the spread of fascism in American education was the burden of messages 
by several Columbia University instructors quoted in New York news- 
paper articles which have been assembled in the October, 1935, Teachers 
College Record. 

Professor George S. Counts, agreeing with his colleagues, Professors 
Gray and Bryson, who saw danger to the freedom of teaching in the grow- 
ing control of the federal government over the schools, nevertheless dis- 
couraged efforts to decentralize education. Dr. Counts declared that this 
trend was inevitable and that the remedy must be found in powerful 
teacher organizations. 

Striking a similar note, Professor John L. Childs, of Teachers College, 
urged teachers to join the labor movement. His address was in reply to 
the attack by Professor Isaac L. Kandel on “Academic Freedom.” ‘They 
[the teachers] must ascertain where their interests lie,’’ Professor Childs 
said. ““They must ally themselves with the workers, not only with the 
members of professional groups, but with the workers of factory and farm. 
Unless we are going to be sentimental or utopian, we must face the recog- 
nition of special interests. Teachers, with their special function to perform 
for society, are linked with labor.” 

Professor Bryson, also of Teachers College, saw in the educational 
activities of the federal government serious threats against American 
liberties. He called particular attention to the establishment of the C.C.C. 
camps, which have now recruited 300,000 “impressionable youths and may 
soon have 600,000.” Professor Bryson insisted that the educational pro- 
gram should be left to local school agencies. A separate federal agency 
was created to handle the youth program, he said, because President 
Roosevelt was advised that this step would make the project “more 
manageable politically.” 
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Maxie N. Woodring and Cecile White Flemming summarize recent 
trends in the field of study supervision in their excellent annotated bibliog- 
raphy in the October, 1935, number of the Teachers College Record. They 
find that factors which received special attention during recent years are 
(1) the improvement of the assignment; (2) the direction of study in a 
laboratory procedure; (3) the acquisition of library skills and techniques, 
and the close relationship of the library and the classroom; (4) a new 
evaluation of home study; (5) a clearer understanding of the function of a 
study hall; (6) a diagnostic and remedial approach to reading as a skill, 
and an appreciation of reading as a recreational activity; (7) the develop- 
ment of additional study techniques; and (8) the discovery of more effec- 
tive procedures in specialized subjects. 


Under the title ‘‘Books in a Changing World”’ Florence Brewer Boeckel 
lists the following titles for the international relations shelf of a school or 
private library: 

Rivalries in Ethiopia. MacCallum. World Peace Foundation. $0.25. 

War Memoirs of Robert Lansing. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.50. 

The Frustration of Science. Foreword by Soddy. $2.00. 

God, Man and Society. Demant. Morehouse (Milwaukee). $2.00. 

Problems of Peace—Pacifism Is Not Enough. oth ser. Oxford University 
Press. $2.75. 

Nations Can Live at Home. Wilcox-Norton. $2.75. 

Land under England. O'Neill. Simon & Schuster. $2.00. 
Is the Navy Ready? Bichowsky. Vanguard Press. $3.00. 
Japan’s Policies and Purposes. Saito. Marshall Jones. $2.50. 

Facing Two Ways: The Story of My Life. Ishimoto. Farrar & Rinehart. 
3.50. 

The Heritage of Freedom. Shotwell. Scribner’s. $1.75. 


‘ 
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THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 

New York students who had evidently developed a high level of photo- 
play appreciation were recently arrested for the picketing of a theater 
showing a film called Red Salute, according to a report in a recent issue of 
Highschool. A review in the New York Times declared this film to be “‘one 
of the weirdest exhibits to come out of Hollywood since that wartime 
piece, The Beast of Berlin. With the subtlety of a steamroller and the 
satirical finesse of a lynch mob, the film goes in for some of the most em- 
barrassing chauvinism. It is the interesting economic theory of Red Salute 
that prosperity will return to the land upon the deportation of the radical 
students in the colleges.”’ 
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The first issue of American Prefaces, publication of which was an- 
nounced in an earlier issue of the English Journal, appeared in October, 
1935. It was planned the preceding spring by a group which included 
Henry Wilson, David Ash, Professor Schramm (editor), and Norman 
Foerster (advisory editor). The journal is published monthly under the 
sponsorship of the school of letters of the University of Iowa, with the 
co-operation of the schools of journalism, fine arts, and the graduate col- 
lege of the university. The first issue contains a discussion of the arts of 
literature and painting by Grant Wood, famous for such canvases as 
‘American Gothic,” a poem by Stephen Vincent Benét, and contributions 
by western writers not so well known. An essay by T. S. Eliot, a poem by 
William Ellery Leonard, and an article, ““My Father, O. E. Rolvaag,” by 
Ella V. Rolvaag, are promised for later issues. The subscription rate is 
one dollar a year. 


One of the editors of the Nation reflects with considerable asperity upon 
the lists of “Books Worth Knowing” of the Committee on College Read- 
ing, one made up by a group of English faculties in fifty-five colleges and 
another by 638,000 students in fifty-three colleges. The Nation points out 
that only three books—Eminent Victorians, Arrowsmith, and Babbitt— 
mentioned in the list were published during the last fifteen years; that 
Dreiser, Proust, Joyce, and Mann are not represented; that not even 
Chaucer, Milton, Herrick, Cervantes, or Shakespeare ‘‘made”’ the list. 
Sophocles is as conspicuous by his absence as is Eugene O'Neill. The 
omissions in the students’ list are not quite so glaring. 

The two lists which we have discussed [concludes the writer] indicate 
rather painfully that professors are wrapped in a soft, literary calm which ad- 
mits some of the ‘‘classics’”’ but almost none of the more difficult ones, and which 
tends to exclude modern writers, perhaps because the professors believe them 
not yet sufficiently established to be considered, and conceivably because Eng- 
lish faculties have not yet got around to reading them. As for the students, they 
seem to be making their own choices. .... They know that new books are still 
being published, but they cannot distinguish the solid from the superficial, 
and they evidently should not look to their mentors for guidance in making 
their selections, either of the old or the new. 


Robert Briffault, author of the much-discussed new novel Europa, 
evaluates in a recent number of Scribner’s the judgment expressed by 
Europeans and many Americans themselves concerning the culture and 
civilization of the American people. Granting that in many respects 
Americans excel Europeans, as, for example, in the magnificence of their 
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cities, Mr. Briffault, nevertheless, concedes that there is a real basis for 
the sense of superiority experienced by Americans. 

The chief cause for the lag of American culture is the fact that it is a 
continuation of European traditions carried on in material isolation from 
them. America has inherited a European culture which it was obliged to 
develop in its own fashion and under conditions different from those of 
the Old World. 

Divergent solutions of this problem are being advocated by influential 
leaders. The New England ideal represented by Harvard and a number 
of other institutions seems to approximate more closely the English tradi- 
tion and to make American culture as thoroughly English as possible. 
The contrary recommendation is the development of an indigenous 
American, even roo per cent American, culture. Language and art should 
cultivate what is native growth, so detaching themselves from Old World 
standards, which are increasingly irrelevant to the American situation. 

The fallacy of the latter point of view is to be found in the fact that the 
essential vices of colonial Puritanism have become indigenous to American 
life. Rugged individualism, to be sure, belongs no longer to theology but 
to predatory business. Morbid nationalism, pedantry, and the hundred- 
percenter’s “thankfulness that he is not as others are’’ are evidence that 
the truly American tradition is no other than a Puritan tradition. 

The riddle must be solved by the possibilities inherent in a culture not 
yet hardened under the influence of an ancient tradition. ‘England and 
France may look down from the maturity of a sophisticated overciviliza- 
tion upon the raw provincialism of America. But nothing is more certain 
than that England’s feudal-born culture is a thing efféte, aromatic only 
with the scent of cere-cloth. It belongs to a past world, a world which is 
doomed.” 

Only the future can tell whether America will use its splendid oppor- 
tunity. If it does, it will break with the crudeness of the Puritan tradition, 
which is not modern, and will seize the bold courage that honesty of 
thought requires to strike new and forbidden paths. “By such heretical 
and revolutionary courage alone has any new cultural growth ever taken 
place on this earth.” 


The gratifying success of the million-dollar Peace Bond contest of the 
National Council for the Prevention of War is not the only encouraging 
sign which supporters of the peace movement may note. According to an 
interesting summary in the October, 1935, number of Peace Action, writ- 
ten by Warren D. Mullin, American labor is throwing its influence whole- 
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heartedly into the struggle against war. The New York State Federation 
of Labor passed a resolution condemning what it characterized as the 
“growth of the military spirit in the country.’”’ The Wisconsin workers 
assembled in convention went on record “opposing the war program of 
the United States government and the millions of dollars appropriated 
under the Federal State Works Relief program for military purposes.” 
The Minnesota State Federation of Labor condemned “‘the expenditures 
for war purposes” and “demanded their application instead to the pro- 
vision of educational opportunities. .... 

Other forthright and militant declarations against war came from other 
labor leaders and labor groups. Robert J. Watt, of the Massachusetts 
Federation of Labor, declared: “In view of the fact that the workers have 
nothing to gain and everything to lose from war, which is in the interests 
of the ruling classes, who usually make huge profits by the manufacture 
and sale of ammunitions, the education of the wage earners to the danger 
of coming war is important.’’ The American Federation of Hosiery Work- 
ers in Philadelphia, in their Philadelphia convention, reaffirmed their 
most “emphatic and unalterable opposition to a!! war of any kind or type 
whatsoever.”’ The organ of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
commented as follows: “Let us hope that the A. F. of L. Assembly will 
this time adopt a militant resolution throwing its strength solidly behind 
peace. Not a shred of doubt must be left as to where the organized work- 
ers of America stand on this paramount question.”’ 

In Philadelphia the labor movement has organized a trade-union 
against war. It is to be organized on a national scale, for peace and war 
are regarded as problems which concern labor over the entire country. 


Mary M. Colum, commenting in the November 2, 1935, issue of the 
Saturday Review of Literature upon Granville Hicks’s anthology of prole- 
tarian literature in the United States, points out that the artist has always 
had to fight against the heresy that literature should be at the service of 
any new political or social movement. During the Irish literary revival 
the movement for national independence demanded that the new litera- 
ture be propaganda for it. Plays were hissed, poetry was mocked at, and 
writers were abused if their work could not be fitted into the national 
propaganda. Many young writers, isolated from strong literary currents, 
begin with the conception of art felt by people who do not know all there 
is to be known about it, that it should advance some idea of practical or 
social worth. 

The proper form for propaganda in Miss Colum’s judgment is oratory 
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and pamphlets. Propaganda in fiction has no effect on anybody who is not 
already convinced. Those writers in this anthology who aim at mere 
propaganda produce neither literature nor good trade writing nor good 
propaganda. 


An editorial in the same issue deplores the absence of first-rate satire in 
the literature of our day. American satire since Mark Twain has been 
lacking, according to this writer, in those two elements which are neces- 
sary to genuine satire—perspective and wrath. This writer believes: 

The satirist must be good and mad. He must be angry without losing his 
sense of humor. He must be furious without losing control over his brains. .. . . 
The satirist’s anger is always moral. He is not calmed by theories nor satisfied 
by agreements. He may write calmly, but his utter condemnation is felt under- 
neath. 


THE BEST SELLERS*' 
(Oct. 21—Nov. 18) 
FICTION 
1. It Can’t Happen Here, by Sinclair Lewis. Oct. 21. D. D. 
Edna, His Wife, by Margaret Ayer Barnes. Nov. 5. H. M. . 2.50 
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3. Hands, by Charles G. Norris. Oct. 21. F.& R. . . . . 2.50 
4. Silas Crockett, by Mary Ellen Chase. Nov.12. Macm. . . 2.50 
5. Spring Came On Forever, by Bess Streeter Aldrich. Oct. 11. 

ee ee ea ae 
6. Eve’s Orchard, by Margaret Widdemer. Oct. 30. F. & R. 2.00 
7. Europa, by Robert Briffault. Sept. 6. Scrib. —_ 2.75 
8. The Strange Proposal, by Grace Livingston Hill. Oct. 31. 

Lipp. Os ee ae Pe ay = i eee ee 2.00 
9. Valiant Is the Word for Carrie, by Barry Benefield. Oct. 21. 

2S 0 See ee en 
10. Butterfield 8, by John O’Hara. Oct.17. H.B.. . . . . 2.50 

GENERAL 

1. North to the Orient, by Anne Lindbergh. Aug. 15. H. B.. . $2.50 


2. Mrs. Astor’s Horse, by Stanley Walker. Oct. 28. Stokes . 3.00 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom, by T. E. Lawrence. Sept. 27. D. D. 5.00 


ww 


t Reprinted, by permission, from the Retail Bookseller of the Baker & Taylor Co., 
55 Fifth Ave., New York. Ranking is based upon actual count of the Baker & Taylor 
Co.’s sales throughout the country during the period indicated. Only current books 


are included. 
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. Old Jules, by Mari Sandoz. Oct. 31. L. B. . 

5. Life with Father, by Clarence Day. Aug. 1. Knopf 
6. Hell Bent for Election, by James P. Warburg. Oct.4. D.D. . — .50 
7. Man, the Unknown, by Alexis Carrel. Sept. 12. Harp. 

8. Eat, Drink and Be Wary, by F. J. Schlink. Nov. 5. C.F. . 
9. Sudden Death, by Furnas and Smith. Nov. S.&S. . 25 
10. Will Rogers: Ambassador of Good Will, Prince of Wit and W is- 
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dom, by P. J. O’Brien. Sept. 22. Winston . . « « 8.00 
11. Seven League Boots, by Richard Halliburton. Nov. 15. B. M. 3.50 
12. Green Hills of Africa, by Ernest Hemingway. Oct. 25. Scrib. 2.75 

JUVENILES 
1. Around the World with the Alphabet, by Hendrik W. van Loon. 
t2.5.8@5. . . ; oS sie os « 5 Se 
2. Gone Is Gone, by Wanda Cex, Sept. 26.C. McC. . . . 1.060 
3. Johnny Crow’s New Garden, by Leslie Brooke. Sept. 24. Warne 1.50 
4. Young Cowboy, by Will James. Oct. 4. Scrib.. . . . . 1.50 
5. The Chinese Twins, by Lucy Fitch Perkins. Nov.1. H.M. . 1.75 





OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 


HARLAN HATCHER (Drama in Verse: Anderson, Eliot, MacLeish) 
received his doctorate from Ohio State University, where he is now pro- 
fessor of English; well known as author of The Versification of Robert 
Browning, Tunnel Hill (a novel), short stories in Folk-Say, Patterns of 
Wolfpen, and the recent Creating the American Novel. 

Tuomas H. Uzzetr (What Is Fictional Technique?) conducts a New 
York school for the professional training of fiction-writers; is special 
lecturer on fiction-writing at Columbia and Missouri universities and 
instructor at New York University; author of the textbook Narrative 
Technique and editor of two annual volumes of stories called Short Story 
Hits and of the little magazine called the Blue Pencil. 

Dora V. SmituH (Placement Tests in Freshman English) is associate 
professor in education at the University of Minnesota; consulting special- 
ist in English to the National Survey of Secondary Education; president 
of the National Council of Teachers of English and chairman of the Re- 
search Committee of that organization. 

ConsTANCE McCuttoucu (Placement Tests in Freshman English) is 
a teacher of English in the Edison High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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HELEN Ranp (To Understand What Is in the Newspapers) took her 
Master’s degree at Radcliffe College and is now teacher of English in the 
Evanston (Ill.) Township High School and instructor in Northwestern 
University. She is author of Better Sentence Builders and English at Work. 

Mary C. FIsHer (To Understand What Is in the Newspapers), who 
took her Litt.D. degree from New Jersey College for Women and her 
M.A. degree from Columbia University, is teacher of English in West 
Side High School, Newark, New Jersey. She collaborated with Miss 
Rand in the preparation of the article which appears in this issue. 

Giapys L. Persons (A Study in Silent Reading) is a graduate of 
Cornell College and of Teachers College, Columbia. She now teaches 
English in the Theodore Roosevelt High School, New York City, where 
she was one of the directors of a federal project in silent reading in Roose- 
velt High School. 

Maurice W. Moe (A Four-Part Oral Project) is a teacher of English 
in the West Division High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and co- 
author with Professor S. A. Leonard of the “Junior Literature Series.” 


COLLEGE EDITION 


J. M. O’Nertt (The Relation of Speech to English) is professor of 
speech and head of the department of speech in Brooklyn College, New 
York City. He was formerly chairman of the department of speech in the 
University of Wisconsin and the University of Michigan, first president of 
the National Association of Teachers of Speech, and first editor of the 
Quarterly Journal of Speech. He has written numerous textbooks on 
speech. 

NATHAN ComForT STARR (The Function of the Teacher) completed 
both his undergraduate and graduate work at Harvard, and took his 
M.A. degree at Oxford University. Dr. Starr, now instructor in English 
at Williams College, Williamstown, Massachusetts, was formerly a mem- 
ber of the faculties of Harvard University, Radcliffe College, Colgate 
University, and St. Johns College (Annapolis). 

Ernest C. Hassotp (From Sophomore English to Humanities) took 
his doctorate at the University of Chicago and is now acting head of the 
department of English of the liberal arts college of the University of 
Louisville. He has contributed to the Journal of Higher Education and 
other professional magazines. 
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A VOLUMINOUS ANTHOLOGY 


’ 


“Stupendous! Colossal! Gigantic!’’ A hasty glance at the four vol- 
umes of Beacon Lights of Literature* inspires us thus to invoke the muse 
of radio. 

I am speechless in admiration—almost awe—of the tremendous under- 
taking carried out by the erudite gentlemen in so incredibly short a time. 

’ The date of publication of Book I is 1931; of Book II, III, and IV, 1934. 
Stupendous? Book I contains 940 pages; Book II, 975; Book III, gog; 
and Book IV, 907. With the memory fresh in my mind of the tremendous 
amount of work and innumerable details in editing only a one-volume 
text in literature, I am sure that you can understand my having to call 
upon radio artists to supply me with suitable adjectives. 

These four volumes will add to your library a certain tone; the color 
scheme is most attractive. Not five feet—only one-half foot—are needed, 
though this seems incredible. As I pick up the four volumes I feel as 
though I were carrying an unabridged dictionary. And yet one need never 
carry all four at a time. They are planned, organized, and adapted one to 
each year of the high school, beginning with Grade IX. 

Yes, they are large, but try carrying home from the public library or a 
bookseller’s stall eleven short stories, Homer’s Odyssey, Scott’s Ivanhoe, 
nine ballads, forty-nine American poems, and Shakespeare’s A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream—the contents of Book I—in separate volumes, or in 
any ordinary anthology, and our Beacon Light would seem small indeed. 

Book II has nine modern short stories and three short short stories, 
Franklin’s Autobiography, nine letters, George Eliot’s Silas Marner, fifteen 
poems, twenty story-essays, and The Merchant of Venice. 

Book III: Six biographies of famous men, Julius Caesar, She Stoops To 
Conquer, four modern one-act plays, forty-one poems, twenty-six familiar 
essays, selections from five “outstanding American novels.” 

Book IV: “Letters, poems, essays, one-act plays, a full-length Ameri- 
can comedy, Macbeth, speeches, selections from present-day newspapers 

* Book I, by Rudolph W. Chamberlain and Edwin B. Richards; Books II, III, and 
IV, by R. W. Chamberlain. Syracuse: Iroquois Publishing Co., 1935 
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and magazine literature, and the complete story of English and American 
literature summed up clearly and interestingly.” 

Statisticians will now please give us totals. A mere perusal of this 
amazing list will call for a longer list of descriptive adjectives. However, 
this is only a minor part of the labor which has gone into the editing of 
these books. There is an incalculable amount of labor and thought in 
planning each selection so that “the teacher will be relieved of all organiza- 
tion of material.’’ Each unit is introduced by a discussion giving the ori- 
gin, history, and place in the field of literature of the literary type pre- 
sented. “Preceding each selection is a biographical and critical sketch of 
the author and an explanatory background of the selection. Carefully 
framed footnotes explaining all points necessary and an understanding 
of the text, with pronunciations of all proper names which are not in- 
cluded in standard dictionaries, and the pronunciation of which is not 
self-evident.” 

No doubt one’s geographical setting determines to a large degree his 
attitudes toward much of the literature in any text. If I hurl such epi- 
thets as ‘“‘traditional’’ and ‘“‘conventional,” you immediately brand me as a 
midwesterner. Undoubtedly there is a leaning to the left when you cross 
the Alleghenies. Tradition does not restrict us either to choice or to meth- 
od. Junior high schools many years ago upset our traditional patterns. 
Grade IX is now quite a unique organization. It is not the first year of 
high school. 

The authors (Book I; author, Books II, III, and IV) recognize this 
geographical peculiarity. In Book IV there is material that will appeal to 
the extreme “Leftists,”’ as well as to the ‘Right Wing”’ close up to the At- 
lantic seaboard. Though they have given less than one hundred pages to 
“world-literature,” they have at least made an interesting beginning. 
Someone, I hope, will be impelled to compile a volume of “‘world-litera- 
ture” for Grade IX, and put the Odyssey off until Grade XI or Grade XII 
in the list of supplementary readings. 

The format is attractive. Notable strides have been made during the 
last decade by reputable publishers in the artistry of make-up. Practically 
all modern texts are superior—“‘in print, styles of type, paper and binding, 
attractiveness and durability.” 

Beacon Lights of Literature, like many another beacon, has intermittent 
flashes of brilliance. 

CLARENCE HANNA 
LAKEWOOD HiGH SCHOOL 
LAKEWOOD, OHIO 
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ENGLISH EXPRESSION 


Browsing through the two smartly dressed high-school composition 
books, Expressing Yourself,’ gives rise to rosy reflections about the im- 
proved expression the use of these texts seems possible of developing. 
Here is familiar material, but sifted, re-thought, re-shaped, and made 
lively. At once academic and practical, the books provide rich experi- 
ences for the average pupil, the gifted pupil, and the groups we groom 
for discriminating colleges. 

Random captions will indicate the character of the contents: “Style 
Letters,” ‘How Expression Becomes Effective,” ‘“Earmarks of an Effec- 
tive Paragraph,” “How You Make and Do,” 
“Selecting Interesting Details,” “How Effective Writers Conclude,” 
“Letting Wishes Grow into Reasons,” “Ideals for Those Who Describe,” 
“Hints from Poetry.”” The books are founded more upon practice than 
upon theory, we conclude, as we note the carefully considered assign- 
ments, the sensible grouping of matters related, as the grammar of 
sentences assisting the punctuation and better sentence patterns, and 
other attempts to make learning easy and pleasant. 

From the first page throughout the books the pupil is addressed so 
directly and unmistakably that he cannot look away from the matter in 
hand. He is caused to feel that he is expected to do something, that the 
undertaking is within his powers, and that he will probably enjoy doing 
it. In this respect the books are unique. 

If some texts err in scantiness of material, these err in providing an 
embarrassment of it. Selection is imperative. And if the pointedly per- 
sonal style used throughout appears to be excellent psychology, the nu- 
merous self-tests, occurring often two on a page, may prove less good. 

Expressing Y ourself will appeal to teachers who still believe that high- 
school pupils can be taught to write better than they do. These books, 
while teaching the rules of the game, emphasize ideas and originality. 
Pupils studying these books should emerge at the end of the course with 
a skill in written composition of which they are intelligently conscious. 


“Appealing to Experience,” 


BONNIE GILBERT 
CHATTANOOGA HIGH SCHOOL 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


*Harold H. Wade, John E. Blossom, and Mary P. Eaton, Expressing Yourself. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1935. Pp. 544 and 547. 
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IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


The Pulitzer Prize Plays. Edited by Kathryn Coe and William H. Cordell. In- 
troduction by William Lyon Phelps. Random House. $3.50. 


Complete and unabridged text of the sixteen prize-winning plays, 1918-1934. 


Things To Come. By H. G. Wells. Macmillan. $2.50. 

A “film” based upon the material in The Shape of Things To Come. After a second 
devastating World War and a pestilence spread by means of airplanes, there is a time 
when the “have” and “have-nots” are superseded by the “do” and “do-nots.”’ Develop- 
ments in science have produced a “space gun” and a young girl and her lover volunteer 
to be inclosed in a cylinder and “shot” to the moon. The story closes with the firing of 
the gun. 

The Strange Life and Strange Loves of Edgar Allan Poe. By Emile Lauvriére. 

Lippincott. $3.50. 

The author has spent thirty years in an exhaustive analytical study of Poe, of his 
heredity, his adolescence, his unfortunate alcoholism, his strange early marriage, the 
loyalty of his mother-in-law, and the pity of his later years—all as a background and 
an explanation of his immortal genius. 

Byron. By Peter Quennell. Viking. $3.50. 

The author concentrates upon those five years of Byron’s life when he was the toast 
of London and the victim of, or victimizing, foolish rich women. He portrays with suc- 
cess the fascinating personality of a brilliant man, eccentric, and sinister, unfortunate 
in heredity, a cripple, yet the idol of a fickle public. 

Youth’s Captain: The Story of Ralph Waldo Emerson. By Hildegarde Haw- 
thorne. Longmans, Green. $2.00. 

A truly charming biography of the poet and philosopher. A tale of his unhappy 


youth, his love for Ellen, and his later happy marriage; his ideal home life, his children, 
his Concord friends, his travels, poetry, and philosophy. 


If This Be I (As I Suppose It Be). By Margaret Deland. D. Appleton—Century. 
$2.00. 
Mrs. Deland looks at a portrait of herself at six years old and reconstructs that 
‘“Maggie” as she remembers her. We see a happy, normal child with a vivid imagina- 
tion. The growth of a charming personality is told in whimsical, delightful prose. 


The Longest Years. By Sigrid Undset. Knopf. $2.50. 

The author of Kristin Lavransdatter, who donated her Nobel Prize award to charity, 
writes an autobiographical novel. It is an honest, sensitive story of a child’s life, her 
unusual intellectual development at an early age, her playmates, and the strong love- 
tie between the girl and her gifted father. Of special interest is the growth of her life- 
philosophy while she was yet a child. 
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Tree Toad. By Bob Davis. Stokes. $2.00. 

A well-known journalist has written jolly, twinkling reminiscences of his boyhood 
which are a joy to any reader. The stories are permeated by a great love between two 
brothers. 

Mark Twain’s Note Book. Prepared for publication by Albert Bigelow Paine. 

Harper’s. $4.00. 

Interesting Foreword and Afterword by Paine. There are nearly forty of these uni- 
form, neat little notebooks covering Twain’s adult life now published just as he wrote 
them. They are not diaries, but jotted impressions of people and places, plans, ideas, 
and musings which often appeared later in books and stories. 


We Who Are About To Die. By David Lamson. Scribner’s. $2.50. 

An honor graduate of Stanford, Lamson was convicted of murdering his wife and 
sentenced to be hanged. The Supreme Court reversed the decision, but he has spent 
two years in the condemned row of a state prison, and at this time a third trial is in 
progress. He writes of his life in the row, the personalities and sufferings of condemned 
men who are “people” to him. He forgets himself, but makes his impassioned plea to 
society to study the past of these men and find the explanation of their crimes. 

It Can’t Happen Here. By Sinclair Lewis. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 

Lewis presupposes the election of one Windrip as our next president. At the begin- 
ning of each chapter is a paragraph from one of the eloquent campaigner’s speeches 
gems of satire. The story is what Lewis, and perhaps others, feel might happen here if 
the ““‘Dormuses” do not awaken; they fear that fascism can happen here. 

Your Life Lies before You. By Harry Hansen. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 

The author of Midwest Portraits, who is book critic for the New York World-Tele- 
gram, has written his first novel, based, one would suppose, upon some of his early ex- 
periences in journalism. 

Europa. By Robert Briffault. Scribner’s. $2.50. 

A gifted, conscientious boy, Julian Bern, grows up and drifts about European capi 
tals seeing life in night clubs, hotels, and the homes of well-known men and women. He 
meets illustrious people, social leaders, and royalty. The cross-section of European 
culture as he takes part in it is a picture of depravity. 

A Vagabond in Sovietland. By Harry A. Franck. Stokes. $2.75. 

Although Franck spent but thirty days in Russia, his long experience as a traveler 
and student of humanity gives him a great advantage; and with intelligence and vigor 
he records his perceptions of life in the Sovietland. He tells just the things which most of 
us want to know about conditions under the Soviet rule. 

Julius Caesar Murder Case. By Wallace Irwin. $2.00. 

From notes (recently excavated?) made by the first star reporter, who was present, 
Irwin has written an amusing up-to-date account of the great murder. 

Not for Heaven. By Dorothy McCleary. Literary Guild. 


A very human story of a vulgar old woman with a love for pansies and horses and 
a firm belief that things may take a turn. 
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Hungry Men. By Edward Anderson. Literary Guild. 


Anderson has written a thrilling first-hand experience of a lost generation of ‘“‘De- 
pression” youth creeping into dark corners, existing in flop houses, and ever on the 
move, afoot, thumbing and freighting. Dramatic, sensational, and terribly true. 


Siesta. By Berry Fleming. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 


Natives, both black and white, of a small Alabama city who outwardly live languor- 
ously have secret lives of tragedy and adventure. The author has achieved success in 
creating the atmosphere of a southern community. 


The One-W oman Show. By Marjorie Moffett. Samuel French. $1.00. 


“ec 


Fifteen brief dramatic monologues or “‘mono-dramas”’ for female impersonators. 


Verse from Pushkin and Others. By Oliver Elton and Edward Arnold. Long- 
mans (London). $3.00. 

The original meter and characteristic melancholy of this early-nineteenth-century 
Russian poet’s work, today more eagerly turned to than ever, have been preserved in 
this translation. Other writers represented by one or more selections are: Nekrasov, 
Tyuchev, Alexander Blok, and Anna Akhmatova. 


The Romantic Rebels. By Frances Winwar. Little, Brown. 


Turning from the pre-Raphaelites of Poor Splendid Wings, Frances Winwar here 
writes imaginative biography from the rich materials afforded by the struggles of 
Shelley, Keats, and Byron. Although she arbitrarily intertwines the lives of three men 
whose worlds were essentially separate, Miss Winwar has imparted vitality and fresh- 
ness to a familiar story. 


Stormy Years. By Carter H. Harrison. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.75. 

Carter Harrison, five times mayor of Chicago, writes an autobiography which is at 
the same time a political history of a fascinating period in the life of a great city. In an 
effort to whitewash a series of administrations admirable only in comparison with the 
tactics of his adversaries, this veteran succeeds in resurrecting the long fight with Yerkes 
over traction, and incidentally in casting a cloud on the character of Illinois’ fighting 
governor, John P. Altgeld. 


This Modern Poetry. By Babette Deutsch. Norton. $2.75. 


Here is a valuable key to the divergent trends in the poetry of the last two decades. 
The impact of the economic and social and intellectual forces of our time upon modern 
verse—particularly upon such movements as imagism, realism, and symbolism—is de- 
scribed with clarity and persuasiveness. Much of the material is controversial, but the 
general reader will receive with gratitude the brilliant exposition of a point of view that 
goes far to make clear the backgrounds of content and technique in the poetry of today. 


Black Monastery. By Aladar Kuncz. Harcourt, Brace. $2.75. 


One of the little-publicized horrors of war—life in a military prison—is here de- 
scribed with amazing objectivity by one who suffered in the Black Monastery at Noir 
moutier. The writer, now deceased, was a Hungarian schoolmaster and writer, 
interned when he failed to make his escape out of Paris at the outbreak of the war. 
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FOR THE TEACHER 
Abridged High School Catalog: A Selection of 1200 Books. Edited by Zaidee 
3rown, Minnie Earl Sears, Elizabeth Monro, and Dorothy E. Cook. Wilson. 
$1.50. 

A shortened list based upon the Standard Catalog for High School Libraries, including 
about twelve hundred titles and designed for the use of small schools. The first part is 
arranged according to the Dewey Decimal Classification and contains complete publica- 
tion facts. The second part is an alphabetical list. A valuable aid for teachers and 
librarians. 


The Bookman’s Manual: A Guide to Literature. By Bessie Graham. 4th ed. 
Bowker. $5.00. 


An interestingly annotated directory of fine books, old and new. 


Course of Study in English, Part II: Baltimore Public Schools, Grades VII-IX, 
Prepared by Baltimore County Teachers of English under the direction of 
Rollo L. Lyman. Board of Education, Baltimore County. 

A detailed program of instruction for the junior high school years in literature and 
reading, grammar, and language. The emphasis throughout is upon the development of 
spontaneous reading interests and the improvement of language expression in real 
life-situations. Notwithstanding an apparent lack of attention to the individual needs, 
this course sets the pace for progressive English instruction in American public schools. 
Shakespearean Nights. By Estelle H. Davis and Edward Stasheff. Introduction 

by Letitia Raubicheck. Bass. 

A book describing an interesting experiment in the teaching of Shakespeare ia the 
high school. In order to overcome the difficulty of producing a full-length Shakesneare- 
an play, unified arrangements of themes are here presented, with a discussion of the 
technique for applying the same procedure to other plays. The total effect of a play is 
not lost, but the technical labor involved in the full-length unit is measurably reduced. 
Let Us Recite Together. By M. E. DeWitt. Artcraft. $0.85. 

A pamphlet containing excellent selections of verse and prose for group recitation 
or choral speaking. Both the content and the rhythms are arresting. 

Definition Vocabulary. By Michael West. University of Toronto. $1.00. 

A monograph describing the techniques employed in constructing definitions for an 
English dictionary for foreigners. The vocabulary itself is presented. 

English Course of Study for the Florida High Schools, Vol. 11, No. 1: Grades 7-12. 
By State Department of Public Instruction. Rose. $1.50. 

A modern, progressive course of study in English for the junior and senior high 
schools levels. A chart setting forth the objectives of English in literature, composition, 
and mechanics is supplied with the book. 

The American State and Higher Education. By Alexander Brody. American 
Council on Education. $1.50, cloth; $1.00, paper. 


A study of American school law as it relates to the administration and support of 
institutions of higher education. A detailed history of statutory and common law relat- 
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ing to higher education, as well as legislation and court decisions relative to state uni- 
versities, normal colleges, and other schools, is presented in separate chapters. There is 
a convenient Index of Cases cited, as well as a list of authorities in this field. 


Abridged Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. Wilson. 

This is essentially the familiar Readers’ Guide, limited to twenty-three magazines 
and selling at a much lower subscription price. It is intended for the use of small li- 
braries which are unable to supply many of the references of the larger guide. While 
some will quarrel with the selection of the twenty-three magazines (the results of a poll 
of librarians), no one will dispute the value of this new venture. 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 
Webster’s Elementary Dictionary: A Dictionary for Boys and Girls. American 

Book Co. 

Another children’s dictionary in which both the vocabulary selected and the defini 
tions supplied have been built from words actually encountered in the classroom. 
Entry words are printed in black-face type for ease of reference, and in many cases are 
accompanied by illustrations. While designed primarily for the elementary school, the 
book is entirely suitable for use in the junior high school and with slow groups in the 
senior high school. 


Trail Breaking; On the High Road; American Literature; English Literature. By 
Henry Garland Bennett. (“Literature for the High School.”) American 
Book Co. $1.20 each. 

In this literature series for the senior high school one volume presents varied selec- 
tions from English and American literature grouped around themes; another classifies 
the selections according to literary type; another is an introduction to American liter- 
ature classified chronologically under the various literary types; another is an introduc- 
tion to English literature presented by the great periods. The best of the volumes is 
that on American literature, although it contains the full text of Hawthorne’s House of the 
Seven Gables, which most high-school students find depressing. The books are attractive 
in appearance and are supplied with excellent editorial helps. The series suffers from too 
great a burden of full-length units from the old restricted list of college entrance 
requirements. 

FOR THE COLLEGE STUDENT 

Reading for Writing: Studies in Substance and Form. By John T. Frederick and 
L. L. Ward. Crofts. $1.50. 

A collection of English essays designed to aid in the development of effective writing 
habits through imitation of good models. The selections are distinguished for their 
urbanity of style and the ease and pleasure with which the Freshman may read them. 
They are particularly lacking in forceful or persuasive exposition or any apparent 
awareness of the changes in men’s thinking in the present crisis. 

The Hollow Reed. By Mary J. J. Wrinn. Harper. $2.00. 

This introduction to the study of poetry is part textbook and part workbook. It 
takes the student step by step through the art of writing poetry, using the work of 
successful writers, as well as of high-school students, as examples. The book is of value 
as a guide to the study of poetic structure and classification. 
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Scenes for Student Actors, Vol. Il. Edited with notes by Frances Cosgrove. 
French. $1.50. 

Monologues and dialogues from the most famous of the very recent comedies and seri- 
ous plays. Among them are passages from Maxwell Anderson’s Valley Forge, Erskine 
Caldwell’s Tobacco Road, Lewis and Howard’s Dodsworth, Priestley’s Laburnum Grove, 
and Green’s The House of Connelly. 

Ten Plays from O. Henry. Authorized dramatizations by Addison Geery Smith. 
French. $1.50. 

Ten stories from O. Henry converted into dramatizations for amateurplayers. Among 
the stories from which material has been taken are “The Trimmed Lamp,” “The Gentle 
Grafter,” “Sixes and Sevens,” and “‘The Voice of the City.” 

Don Juan and Other Satirical Poems. By Lord Byron. Edited by Louis I. Bred- 
vol. $1.50. Paradise Lost. By John Milton. Edited by Merritt Y. Hughes. 
$1.00. Complete Poems and Selected Letters. By John Keats. Edited by Clar- 
ence DeWitt Thorpe. $1.50. Specimen Days, Democratic Vistas, and Other 
Prose. By Walt Whitman. Edited by Louise Pound. $1.00. Vanity Fair. By 
William Thackeray. Edited by Paul Elmer More. 2 vols. $2.00. The War- 
den. By Anthony Trollope. Edited by Robert M. Gay. $1.00. Workers in 
the Dawn. By George Gissing. Edited by Robert Shafer. 2 vols. $2.00. Ma- 
rius the Epicurean. By Walter Pater. Edited by Joseph Sagmaster. $1.00. 
A Journal of the Plague Year and Other Pieces. By Daniel Defoe. Edited by 
Arthur Wellesley Secord. $1.00. Letters and Other Pieces. By Chesterfield. 
Edited by Richmond P. Bond. $1.00. Doubleday, Doran “Series in Litera- 
ture’ (Robert Shafer, general ed.). 

A new series of literary editions for the college student, edited by leading English 
and American scholars. New volumes will be added to this series, which appears in a 
uniform binding. 

Free Medical Care (Socialized Medicine). Compiled and edited by E. C. Buehler. 
Noble & Noble. $2.00. 

A collection of articles, pro, con, and general, dealing with a live college debate 
subject. The final recommendations of the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care, 
as well as resolutions of important organizations concerning this question, are included 


The Year Book of College Oratory, Vol. VII. Compiled and edited by Evan E. 

Anderson. Noble & Noble. $2.00. 

The world through the eyes of those extrovert youth who have won distinction for 
their eloquence. These prize orations contain signs of an intellectual awakening among 
college youth and a clarity and courage of expression which more than compensates for 
the occasional note of cynicism. 

Intercollegiate Debates, Vol. XV1. Edited by Egbert Ray Nichols. Noble & No- 
ble. $2.50. 

A valuable collection of briefs and bibliographies on such important current issues 
as “Socialized Medicine,” ‘The Merits of the New Deal,” “Collective Bargaining by 
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Non-company Unions,” “The Limitations of Income,” “Federal Aid to Education,” 
“Prevention of Shipment of Arms,” ‘Public Ownership of Utilities,” and “The Town- 
debated by teams from the leading universities. 


” 


send Plan, 


The World of Myths. By Frank Chapin Bray. Crowell. $2.00. 

This is a convenient, concise source book on the essential facts about gods and other 
legendary characters in the folk lore of Europe, Asia, Africa, the Pacific islands, and 
America. 

Poetry: An Interpretation of Life. Edited by E. E. Clark. Farrar & Rinehart. 
$1.50. 

An anthology of poetry for the introductory course in college. The collection is 
organized chronologically by types and is in harmony with the modern view that the 
introductory course in poetry should satisfy present needs as well as prepare for the 
more advanced courses. 
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ing records. 


Now you can 





have a file for pupils’ papers and read- 


All metal, 12X10}X6} 


inches, it holds a 


CUMULATIVE READING 
RECORD 


devised by 
MARGARET M. SKINNER 


for each of your pupils, and several current sets of pupil 


writing besides. 


File alone, $2.50 


POSTPAID: 


Reading Records, $.04 each 


In lots of 25 or more 


File and 100 Records, $5.25 


Ask for sample record and descriptive circular 


211 West 68th Street 


Chicago, Illinois 




















THE NEW IMMORALITIES 
Clearing the Way for a New Ethics 


“Vigorous and picturesque speech of a human being, 
with the detachment of a humorist,” William Ellery 
Leonard, poet, professor. “Brief ethical squibs provide 
most amusing reading”’, Boston Transcript. 

“*Your remarkable Ecol challenges my thoughts and 
warms my heart all at once. Your way of writing illus- 
trates perfectly that unusual phrase, ‘stabbing people 
awake,’’’ George W. Coleman, President, Ford Hall 
Forum. 

Write for Table of Contents and Circular 


192 pages, gold stamped, $2.00 


PORTER SARGENT, 11 Beacon St., Boston 

















CLASSROOM ENGLISH 


A quarterly magazine of tests, exercises, work- 
sheets, and other practical aids for teachers 
of English, particularly in high schools 


In the varied contents of its thirty-four pages, you are 
sure to find something that will make your teaching 
more interesting and effective, and you are free to re- 
produce any of the material for use in your classes. 
Twenty cents (stamps or currency) will bring you a 
copy. 


CLASSROOM ENGLISH 
Box 195, Providence, Rhode Island 
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